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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RANCE is at last apparently at war with China, though 
war had not been formally declared on either side when 








~ Bye went to press. The Chinese Envoys, however, had returned 


from Shanghai to Pekin. The French Chargé d’ Affaires at Pekin 
had been recalled by M. Patendtre at Shanghai, and the Chinese 
Minister here had received his passports and left Paris for 
Berlin. France had absolutely insisted on the recognition 
by China that an indemnity of 80,000,000 francs (£3,200,000) 
was to be paid to France, either in money or in equiva- 
lents for money, and China had point-blank refused that 
demand. So we may now hear any day of an attack on the 
arsenal of Foochow—Foochow itself is probably beyond the 
reach of the French Navy, being some miles up the Min river, 
and not even close to its banks—of a development of the 
operations in Formosa, of a seizure of Hainan, and of active 
operations in Anam against the frontier of Quang-si, where it 


Ris said that a considerable Chinese force is already assembled. 


The sensation of the week has been a statement, circulated on 
Wednesday, that the commander of a German gunboat had cut 
down the British flag at a place called Bageida, not very far from 
he Congo region, on the West Coast of Africa, and had hoisted 
the German flag in its place. It appears, however, that the insult 
othe British flag is quite imaginary; and itis by no means 
tertain that the German flag was hoisted at any place which is 
laimed by England, or has ever been under English protection. 
here is no doubt that a German gunboat, the ‘ Méwe,’ has 
been sailing along the West Coast of Africa, with a view of 
finding places suitable for German colonisation, and itis believed 
by some that to Bageida and Popo, where German sovereignty 
has been proclaimed, England has laid formal claim. Even that, 
mowever, is uncertain; so that the whole story of the German 
insult to our flag is of the nature of a myth,—a crystallisation 
auto imaginary fact of the consciousness that Germany is in no 
ery amiable frame of mind towards England. 













Active preparations are being made for the Nile Expedition 
hich is to relieve General Gordon, but there is much con- 
ernation at the condition of the Nile, which has fallen a couple 
bE feet during the last week instead of rising further; and 
ill the freshet comes down the White Nile, there will be no 
ertainty how far the Nile can help the Expedition. At 
present, the Cataracts cannot be passed by boats. Portions of 
hree regiments are ordered from India for the Expedition, and 
he British troops sent up to Assouan seem in excellent trim. 
But the Egyptian pessimists are furious that the Suakim- 
perber route has not been chosen, and that the Expedition is to 
¢ limited to the relief of General Gordon, and not to be author- 
‘d to inflict any blow on the Mahdi which it may be in our 
ower to strike. Surely expatriated Jingoes are the worst of all 
ities on such questions as the withdrawal from the Soudan. 











General Gordon has again been heard from, but excepting that 
he assures us of his well-being, he sends no news. The Mahdi 
has been at work defeating and massacring tribes friendly to us in 
the neighbourhood of Debbah; and Major Kitchener, who is 
still at Debbah, has seen the corpses of the slain floating down 
the river beside him. Apparently, however, the fanatical move- 
ment is not going on with its old force, and the advance on 
Egypt is certainly postponed. 


Probably the most important piece of news in the week,—at 
least, admitting that it is in every respect authentic,—is the 
account of the successful steering at Meudon, near Paris, of a 
balloon against the wind, and according to the account, with the 
utmost accuracy as regards her obedience to the steering 
apparatus. Thestatement is that a cigar-shaped balloon, made 
to contain an electric accumulator which will provide a ten- 
horse power for several hours, ascended into the air at 
Meudon, took a direct course of half-a-mile to Vieillebon, 
and then, to the astonishment of the spectators, turned 
in a semicircle and returned to the starting-point, in 
the teeth of a slight breeze. The balloon is said to have 
gone and returned with the utmost precision to the exact 
spots fixed upon beforehand. M. Renard, who is spoken of 
as the inventor of the machinery,—the difficulty having con- 
sisted chiefly in getting a machine light enough to be carried in 
the balloon, and yet powerful enough to propel and direct it,— 
asserts that it will be easy to make balloons which will carry a 
hundred soldiers or more—the carrying-power increasing rapidly 
in proportion to the size—and that these balloons will wholly 
transform the art of war. Certainly, if every fortress is to be ex- 
posed to the possible descent at night of a strong armed force 
into the inmost circle of the defences, fortifications will become 
almost useless. The anarchists may become only too strong,— 
strong enough almost to terrify themselves. 





The Prince of Wales arrived at Newcastle about noon on 
Wednesday, on his visit to Tyneside. His first duty was to 
open the new people’s park at Jesmond Dene, which Sir William 
Armstrong, not content with what he had in 1878 added to the 
Heaton Park—something not far short of half the whole of the 
existing park—is now giving to the people of Newcastle. The 
pleasure-grounds of Jesmond Dene, beautifully wooded, extend 
over sixty-two acres, while a banquetting hall and its surround- 
ings are included in the gift. The Prince opened the new park 
with a magnificent golden key, which was presented to him on 
the occasion, while the Princess of Wales, with a spade partly 
made of gold, went through the form of planting a young oak 
tree. At the luncheon at St. George’s Hall, the Prince of 
Wales in cordial terms returned thanks for the Queen’s health 
and for that of himself and Princess, proposed by the Mayor 
of Newcastle, and spoke of Sir William Armstrong’s public 
spirit and warm benevolence in appropriate terms, showing that 
he thoroughly prizes the character of Sir William Armstrong, 
as well as his commanding intellect. 


Then came the speech of the day, Mr. Cowen’s, who, in pro- 
posing “The Industries of Tyneside,” achieved the feat of 
speaking, almost with a Ruskinese eloquence and discrimination, 
of aclass of achievements which Ruskin utterly despises and 
condemns. It is hard to single out one new thought in the 
speech, and yet every sentence is impressive in itself. Mr. 
Cowen’s description of the mingling of the old Border spirit— 
the spirit which originated forays into Scotland—with the 
training and discipline of modern industries, and of the adven- 
turous practical wisdom which had thence resulted, was quite a 
work of rhetorical art. “The doughty Newcastle burghers in 
old times often rolled back the tide of war. Their sons contri- 
bute to the national defence weapons of unrivalled precision and 
potency...... This, too, was the birthplace of the locomotive 
and the nursery of the railway system. It is seldom that 
modern industrialism so closely confronts the crumbling relics 
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of a legendary and turbulent but memorable past. The sugges- 
tive contrasts have not been without influence on the inhabi- 
tants. The Northumbrian’s character is pre-eminently his own. 
He impresses his ancestral individuality on his surroundings. 
He was cradled in adventure, and is trained to steady works. 
The disposition that once made him a riever, and sent him in 
forays across the Border, still makes him a rover, and sends him 
to far Savannahs, where he fights a brave battle for himself, 
his family, and his race. The impulse that instigates to 
adventure, promotes mental flexibility and physical hardihood, 
which constitute at once the supremacy and the safeguard of 
English mercantile speculation.” It will be obvious enough how, 
starting from these premisses, Mr. Cowen proceeded to a most 
eloquent eulogy on the representative man of Tyneside,—Sir 
William Armstrong,—whose magnificent present to the people 
had been that day opened. A Natural History Museum and a 
new Reference Library, in connection with the Free Library of 
Newcastle, were afterwards opened by the Prince, who per- 
forms this sort of ceremonial with sufficient simplicity, but uot 
with the clumsiness and baldness of some of his Hanoverian 
ancestors. On Thursday the Prince opened Coble Dene Dock, 
amidst a scene of great gaiety and enthusiasm. Tyneside is 
heartily loyal to the Throne. 


Governor Cleveland’s letter accepting the Democratic nomi- 
nation appears to ignore the attack made on his private life. 
That attack refers to a period of twelve years ago, and has 
in its worse features been proved to be false, though it is to 
be feared that it will take some effect in diminishing the enthu- 
siasm of the true enthusiasts for the candidate of political 
purity and moral integrity. Governor Cleveland insists that 
the President as an Executive officer ought not to air a legisla- 
tive policy of his own. But he advocates heartily the exclusion 
of party politics from the considerations which determine Civil 
Service appointments, and declares that he would approve the 
passing of a Constitutional amendment rendering the Pre- 
sidency untenable by an ex-President for any second term, on 
the ground that such an amendment would contribute to purity 
of administration during the one term for which each President 
should be elected. Mr. Cleveland also declares that the 
immigration of labourers who do not intend to become citizens 
of the United States, but only to lower by their competition the 
wages of the citizens of the United States, ought to be dis- 
couraged; and that American citizens belonging to the labouring 
class ought to be protected in their rights against the power of 
aggregated capital. What this last phrase points to, it is not 
easy to say. On the whole, Mr. Cleveland’s letter has been favour- 
ably received for its business-like simplicity and brevity. 


Lord Carnarvon entertained and addressed between 150 and 
160 honorary secretaries and executive members of the Councils 
of Conservative Associations in his grounds at Highclere Castle 
on Saturday afternoon, and began his speech by complaining 
of the misrepresentation of his opponents. Of Misrepresenta- 
tion, he said, it is true, as it is of her sister and her compeer :— 

“ She fills the peaceful realm with factions cries, 

No slumbers close her ever-wakeful eyes ; 

Things done she tells, not done she feigng, 

And mingles truth with lies.” 
He concluded his speech with the following parable :—“ Once 
upon a time there was a silly and ill-conditioned lad [cries of 
* Gladstone ’] who ‘meddled and muddled’ every business which 
he touched. Nor did he contine himself to this, for he made 
himself a pest and a disturbance to all the animals with which 
he came in contact. For a time he pursued his course uninter- 
ruptedly; the animal creation suffered, but none rebelled, till 
at last, in a moment of imprudence, he turned his eyes upon a 
beehive. Need I tell you, gentlemen, that the bees are the most 
industrious, the most harmless, and the most unagegressive of 
all insects, and more than that, they have a queen, they are 
loyal to their queen [‘ Soare we’], and they respect those laws 
which have come down to them, and by which their little com- 
munity is governed. As I say, in an ill-advised moment that 
silly and ill-conditioned lad thought fit to interfere with that 
peaceful community of bees. I need not tell you what the result 
was, and how for the rest of his life he learnt a lesson which was 
never effaced. Gentlemen, it is quite unnecessary for me to 
point the moral of my fable of the bees.” Certainly, it was 
quite unnecessary for Lord Carnarvon to point the moral of his 
little tale, for everybody knew what it meant, as far as regarded 
the hero of the tale. But as regarded the bees themselves, it is 


_the House of Commons, for the Upper House representad 





not quite so clear to whom Lord Carnarvon alluded N 
he did not mean to represent the House of Lords as 
bees? Of course, he might have alluded to the 
then, the drones have no stings. 
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Mr. Alfred Austin, who also addressed the same meet} 
went even further. The House of Lords, he said is hae 
moment “ essentially a representative body. They were at thi 
moment more truly represented by the House of Lords thay 
reason, calmness, deliberation, moderation, wisdom, and 
tainly justice.” That is a very hard saying. Of cous 
House of Lords, which has a great Conservative majority 
represents Conservative opinion better than the Pas. 
Commons, which has a great Liberal majority. In preci 
the same sense the Carlton Club represents Conservatiyg 
opinion a good deal better than the House of Lords, and itis 
probable enough that Mr. Alfred Austin may represent it even 
better than the Carlton Club. But when we talk of a Tepresep. 
tative body, we usually mean a body selected, not for its 
opinion, but in order to disclose what the true proportion of 
different sections of opinion in the community at large really jg, 
and in what conceivable sense is the House of Lords 4 
representative of that proportion? It represents exclusively 
the proportion of Conservative to Liberal opinion in the petty 
class of titled landowners, and we all know that proportion to be 
very large. How it discloses in any way the opinion of any 
other class, Mr, Alfred Austin did not explain. 


Lord Carnarvon spoke again in the Town Hall at Newbury 
on Monday night, urging against the pamphlet called “Ty 
Peers and the People ” some very curious pleas. He said that 
the House of Lords was Whig till the French Revolution, ang 
then became Tory when the nation generally reflected the 
reaction which the excesses of the Revolution caused; and he 
claimed for the Lords that they reflected faithfully “the temper 
of the nation and the times.” This means that on almost 
every question on which there was a majority against improv. 
ment in the Commons, there was a much greater majority in 
the Lords; that they resisted the mollification of a horrible 
penal code, for instance, with a bitterness far greater than the 
Conservative House of Commons itself. Lord Carnarvon is 
keen against misrepresentation; can he really answer it to his 
historical conscience to say—what he intends us to gather 
from his speech,—that between 1832 and Mr. Gladstone's 
accession to power, the House of Lords was in sympathy with 
the House of Commons? It defeated even Lord Palmerston’: 
most Liberal proposal,—we were about to say his only genninely 
Liberal proposal,—the creation of Life Peers, and it threw its 
whole weight uniformly into the scale of the Conservative 
home-policy. True, it has been much more Tory since the 
House of Commons became,—under Mr. Disraeli’s hands— 
the register of working-class as well as of middle-class opinion, 
That we do not deny at all. But that is the essence of the 
case for a reform of the Upper House. It will not do to har 
the Constitution torn asunder by Houses pulling different ways, 
Yet hear Lord Carnarvon :—“If there was one institution in 
this country which was popular, it was the House of Lords. It 
was emphatically the people’s House; for unlike foreign 
aristocracies, it had no class, it had no caste, it had no privileges, 
it had no rights which it did not share fully with the people’ 
Did “topsy-turvy world” ever before master so completely 
the imagination of a public speaker P 


The Monmouthshire Liberals,—Monmouthshire is at present 
Conservative,—held a great meeting of over three thousanl 
persons in Woodfield Park on Monday, Mr. M. W. Moggridge 
in the chair. Mr. Moggridge pointed out that this was 0 
picnic, as no refreshments and no amusements were provided, aul 
that those who came there came there solely to protest agains 
the action of the Lords on the Franchise Bill. Mr. Dillwyn, MP, 
who addressed the meeting, asserted that this was no atc 
dental collision between the two Honses. It was the nator 
result of making the House of Commons a more and more faith 
ful representation of the popular mind, while leaving the othe 
Chamber absolutely alone. And that is the true secret of th 
whole business. It is absurd for Lord Salisbury and 
Carnarvon to Jay the blame on Mr. Gladstone. The spetil 
blame (or special praise) which Mr. Gladstone has earned 
that of being a true mouthpiece of the English people, the 
working-classes included,—which Lord Palmerston certainly 
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| Surely +, As Mr. Dillwyn says, you must either reform the | defamation. At Helmsley, if we may judge by the report, 
working ga restore the higher suffrage in the Commons. It is | Lord Feversham was as mild as Mr. Chaplin at Bolton was 
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meeting e ag" violent Conservative mecting of the same kind, 
8 at this aidressed by Mr. Dawnay, M.P., and Mr. King-Harman, was 
re at thig fg heldon the same day in Sir William Worsley’s park, near Malton, 
than by in Yorkshire. Two large Liberal demonstrations were also held 
oresenta) ff in Ayrshire on that day. So far as it is possible to judge, we 
and cap, jp should say that in every week of demonstration, the Liberal num- 
Urse the jer in the meetings of the whole kingdom are nearly double 
majority, those of the Conservatives, and are much less attracted to the 
Louse of jemonstrations by adventitious lures. — 
precisay HH yg,, Gibson, who spoke in the Drill Hall, at Halifax, on 
Servative Honday, to about five thousand people, asked his audience,— 
and itis Have not the Tories held their own in this war of platforms ?” 
tit even We should reply, undoubtedly they have; but holding their own, 
rae means, and can mean, only that they remain in the same minority 
for is ‘ which they were before. Mr. Gibson’s point was that the 
mrtion at Liberals, in appealing to agitation, had appealed to “agitation 
really is; with limited liability,’—in other words, to agitation on one point 
Lords a only, Reform, and that they desire to exclude agitation on all the 
clusively failares of the last few years. Mr. Gibson, like most of the 
he Petty Conservative speakers, manages to confute himself. Agitation 
on tobe B ssnot be carried on “with limited liability,” and the Tories 
n of any take very good care that it shall not. Unfortunately for them, 
however, they have chosen to throw out a Franchise Bill; and 
that, of course, is the focus of the agitation. They have done what 
Newbury mischief they could on other questions; but on other questions 
Thy they have not prevailed. On this question, by the help of the 
ead tht House of Lords, they have prevailed; and they can hardly com- 
200, plain if the people think more and talk more of the mischief 
od te they have done than of the mischief they only half did or tried 
; and he ode 
e tem ‘ —_——_——— 
1 i Scotland, at least, is not showing any sign of a disposition 
improve. @ towardsreaction. The Rossand Cromarty election, indeed, may not 
jority in ff cause much surprise. There has not been a contest there since 
horrible @ 1852,and we suppose that the attempt of a Conservative to get‘in, 
han the even though he were assisted by a third candidate who proclaimed 
arvon is himself a Land Reformer, was a mere feeler to try the strength 
it to his ofthe position. As a matter of fact, Mr. R. C. Munro-Ferguson, 
> gather ™ the Liberal candidate, not only got more than double as many 
dstone's @ votes as his Conservative opponent, Mr. Mackenzie, but got a 
hy with handsome majority over Mr. Mackenzie and the Land Reformer 
verston’s@ (Dr. Macdonald) put together. Mr. Munro-Ferguson obtained 
envinelyg 717 votes, while his two rivals obtained together only 582 votes. 
hrew ity {@ But it is not only by this remote election that Scotland is 
ervativ @ Showing her opinion. The largest meeting ever held in the 
nee the North-East of Scotland assembled in Aberdeen on Saturday 
ands § ast, to support the Franchise Bill and condemn the action of 
opinion, @ the Lords. Fifteea thousand people took part in the pro- 
> of the @ cession, and the gathering at the Links was estimated to con- 
to hay ‘inat least 50,000. The enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone and 
at way, the hostility to Lord Salisbury were marked by all kinds of 
ation inf Dumorous emblems. A great Fifeshire demonstration was also 
rds, It held on the same day. 


foreign On Monday a Conservative meeting was held in the grounds 


vileges, of the Lewisham Conservative Club, numbering several 
people’ thousand persons; and at Earlestown, in Lancashire, a very 
npletely much larger Liberal demonstration was held, addresses being 

delivered at three platforms. On the same day, again, at 
present Pegswood, near Morpeth, a great Liberal demonstration was 
rousani@ “dressed by Mr. Burt, M.P.; another, at Whitby, was ad- 


dressed by Sir J oseph Pease, M.P.; another, at Hebden Bridge, 


ri : 
meri in the West Riding of Yorkshire, was addressed by Sir Matthew 


was De L, 

Jed, and Wilson, M.P.; anda magnificent demonstration at Bolton was 
agains! addressed by the Indian Under-Secretary, Mr. Cross, by Mr. 
n, MP, Charles Russell, M.P., and by others. On the whole, the Liberal 


o acc Meetings outnumbered the Conservative far more overwhelm- 





nator! ingly than the Liberal majority in the House of Commons 
-e faite “YOCld give any conception of. 
ve other On Tuesday we find that five great meetings were held on 


t of the 


i Lal the Rejection of the Franchise, one large one at Bolton, 


addressed by Mr. Chaplin, and one small one at Helms- 


speci ley, in Yorkshire, on the Conservative side; the other 
ned, three in strong condemnation of the Peers. Mr. Chaplin 
ple, til asserted that “the career of Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
ertaillf leagues in Ireland had been one of infamy, bloodshed, 


and crime,” for Mr. Chaplin does not scruple at the coarsest 


scurrilous. At Failsworth, a suburb of Manchester, a meet- 
ing called by the Co-operative Societies was largely attended 
and enthusiastic in its support of the Government. In the Odd-. 
fellows’ Hall at Lincoln, on the same day, there was a largely- 
attended meeting of the representatives of Liberal Associations, 
held to make arrangements for a great popular demonstration 
at the end of September. But the largest, probably, of the 
Tuesday meetings was that at Tredegar, in Monmouthshire— 
unless the Conservative meeting at Bolton equalled it in 
numbers—where many thousands assembled to protest vehe- 
mently against the action of the Lords. The mining populations 
all over the kingdom are Liberal almost to a man. On Wednes- 
day, there were three Liberal. meetings at Kendal, Guildford, 
and Glasgow ; and a Conservative meeting at Basingstoke. 


On Thursday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach addressed a large 
Conservative meeting in Leigh Park, near Portsmouth, and 
dilated, as usual, on the monstrous injustice of attributing to 
the Peers any wish to resist household franchise in the counties. 
All they resist is the separation of the Household Franchise 
Bill from the Redistribution of seats,—in other words, all they 
resist is the only practicable or conceivable way of carrying a 
Reform Bill at all under the present conditions of the House 
of Commons. Sir Michael Beach also stated that the pre- 
sent agitation against the Peers rested on the meanest principle 
of human nature,—envy of those who are above us. Thisisa 
very curious imputation to make even against the Radicals, 
very few of whom feel the smallest dislike to the House of 
Lords, if it would only regard the representative House as 
being in truth the representative House of the English people, 
which it declines to do. There were also on Thursday two 
London meetings to denounce the action of the Peers—one in 
the Caledonian Road, and one in the Tower Hamlets. 


The case of George Ralph, who died of cholera on Monday 
evening at Birmingham, having been first seized with the attack 
on Friday week, has spread some dismay in that town. It isa 
great question whether the cholera was of the Asiatic type, though 
the blackening of one of the hands by extravasated blood was 
supposed to indicate a certain virulence in the seizure. The 
Birmingham doctors, however, believe that it was only a severe 
case of English cholera, of which there are usually fatal cases 
in a hot summer in most densely-populated towns. In all pro- 
bability this is such a case; but whether it be English or Asiatic 
cholera, and whether it be followed by other similar cases or not, 
we hope that there may be no disgraceful panics,—no flights 
from duty,—in England. In France, on the whole, the cholera 
is abating, though it has, it is said, got a hold of Lyons, and 
is spreading some alarm in Italy, where the cases are tolerably 
numerous. 


Lord Cowper, who, in a letter to Monday’s Times, calls him- 
self a good Liberal, declares it to be the duty of the Government 
to bring forward the Redistribution Bill in the Autumn Session, 
as well as the Franchise Bill. His argument is, that a fair 
Redistribution Bill would remove all difficulties, and enable the 
Peers to pass both Bills without delay. That is a very amiable 
view of Lord Cowper’s. Perhaps, as he wrote from Homburg, 
he was not aware that Lord Salisbury has already committed 
himself to the view that no Bill which does not give something 
like sixty-three Members to Lancashire, and something like 
fifty-two Members to Middlesex,—no Bill which does not give 
their full share of representation to the most populous dis- 
tricts,—will be “ fair” at all. Lord Cowper is innocent enough 
to think that what is intended to be scrupulously fair by a 
Liberal Government, will be accepted as fair by a Tory Opposi- 
tion. But we already know that Mr. Gladstone’s principles of 
Redistribution have been authoritatively declared most unfair 
by the Tory leader, and that nothing could be more fatal to the 
Franchise Bill than to have such a Redistribution Bill as Mr. 
Gladstone sketched, laid on the table of the House of Commons. 
If Lord Salisbury is to lead, the House of Lords would give 
the coup de grdce to the Franchise Bill at once. Again, the 
assumption made in some quarters that Lord Cowper speaks 
authoritatively for the Tories is a very odd one. What Lord 
Cowper proposes Lord Salisbury would be tolerably certain to 
reject. . 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 1003 to 1004. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— = 
THE INSUPERABLE OBJECTIONS TO TWO ELECTIVE 
CHAMBERS. 


MONGST the many views which are current for the 
A reform of the Lords, there are, of course, not a few 
which propose to meet the difficulty by giving to the Second 
Chamber a genuinely representative character, whether by 
simple election, as in the case of the French Senate,—or by 
election from amongst the class of existing Peers, so as to 
make the Upper House still a House of hereditary caste, but 
of hereditary caste re-enforced by the choice and approval of 
the people. Our contemporary, the Economist, we observe, 
lends its justly great authority to the latter view, and speaks 
of an Upper House simply nominated by the Crown on the 
responsibility of the Government as a retrograde proposal 
which would be at once a sham and a dangerous increase of 
what it calls the one-man power. As this view, however 
plausible, seems to us to rest on completely erroneous concep- 
tions of what we want in a Second Chamber, we wish to devote 
this article to the exposition of the reasons for rejecting the 
theory of independent election for the revising Chamber, if a 
revising Chamber is to be retained, as we think it is certainly 
the wish of the moderates of all parties that, for the present 
at least, it should be retained. 

Now for what purpose, in the case of such a State 
as the United Kingdom, is a revising Chamber needful ? 
It is not needful, it is not desirable—and this we wish 
emphatically to insist upon—in order to discover either 
the general tendency or the final resolves of the popular mind 
and will. Whatever we propose to delegate to a Second 
Chamber on that head, we must take from the popular 
Chamber ; and as we understand the present situation, what 
the people have resolved upon is precisely this,—that the 
House of Commons shall, for the future, be regarded as the 
only final gauge and expression of the mind and will of the 
people of the United Kingdom. We hold, then, that what is 
desirable in a Second Chamber is a small Assembly composed 
largely of select men, not for the purpose of expressing in any 
degree the tendencies and resolves of the people at large, but 
for the purpose of carefully reconsidering how far the decisions of 
the House of Commons do carry out the popular will, for the pur- 
pose of pointing out accidental errors, for the purpose of rectify- 
ing oversights where some important point had not been brought 
before the mind of the Lower House, and finally, for the purpose, 
in a few rare cases, where the action of the Lower House itself 
suggests hesitation or a growing inclination to change its own 
attitude, of compelling a little delay and a reconsideration of 
the issue. That is, as we understand it, the ground on which 
a Second Chamber is desired by the moderates of all parties ; 
and it will be to satisfy, or at least to dissatisfy as little as 
may be, the moderates of all parties, that the statesmen, when 
they bring forward a plan for the reform of the House of 
Lords, will certainly devote their best efforts. Now, it will be 
observed that what is wanted for a revising Chamber of this 
kind is not a representative character, which, however you 
give it, must more or less detract from the authority of 
the true Representative Chamber—the House of Commons— 
but rather impartiality and sagacity in interpreting the drift of 
the popular mind as represented in the House of Commons, and, 
further, keen critical faculty in considering how far that drift 
has been rightly embodied in the measures and the policy of the 
Government. In short, what we want in the Upper House is, 
first, a safeguard against accidental error and misconstruction 
of what the people really want; and next, weight sufficient 
to ensure respectful consideration of its own criticisms, and to 
carry a certain authority in the rare cases in which it might 
determine that the popular will had not really been decisively 
announced, and that there was ground for enforcing a little 
delay and one more reconsideration of the issue. 


If this be the true object of a Second Chamber, as 
we believe it to be, every attempt to engraft the principle 
of election upon it would, we believe, be a serious 
blunder. On what basis is election to go? If you place 
the election on the same basis as that of the House of 
Commons, if you appeal to the householders, you provide for 
yourself two co-ordinate authorities of equal weight. You 
encourage, you almost require the Second Chamber to pit its 
authority as a representation of the people’s mind and will, 
against the authority of the House of Commons. You pro- 
vide carefully for rivalry on the one point on which rivalry is 


fatal to the main object in view; you ensure rivalry betw 
the claims of each of the two Assemblies to regard Siena : 
as expressing the mind of the country. If, on the cont ed 
you place the election of the Second Chamber jn the 
hands of a higher and more wealthy class than the hows 
holders, you take pains to secure the existence of the 
very difficulty which we have encountered so seriously jp 
our Colonies, the deadlock -between property and number, 
You invite crises in which one Chamber shall say that jt 
represents the great majority of the nation, and the other 
Chamber shall say that it represents the prosperity of the nation, 
and that the victory of the Lower House will mean the victory 
of the incompetent and the reckless over the capable and the 
cautious members of the community. We can imagine no 
more disastrous result than either of these. We ought g0 to 
choose our suffrage for the Representative Chamber—thy 
sole Representative Chamber—as to provide against the danger 
of excluding the caution and the disciplined experience of 
successful men from the political influence they ought to com. 
mand; and that is, we believe, the object of the Liberal 
Party, But it would be ruinous, first to provide for q 
true Representative Assembly, and then, for questioning 
its right to express the mind of the nation, by creating 
another pretender to the same function, and a pretender, 
too, who could quote the express provisions of the (om 
stitution in favour of the plausibility of his claim. This jg 
the very evil against which we are now fighting. We find Con. 
servatives deliberately asserting that the House of Lords is far 
more representative of the people of England than the House of 
Commons. Here is Lord Carnarvon, again, assuring us thatitis 
by far the most popular institution in England. Well, we can 
laugh at all that rhodomontade now. But could we laugh at 
it if we had deliberately provided an elective basis for the 
Second Chamber, and had given it the right to say thet 
it was the expression either of the mind of the people 
—in the sense in which the House of Commons claims 
that it is the expression of the mind of the people 
—or even of a class of the people so essential to the people's 
welfare that the Constitution had secured for it a separate 
and independent voice? Surely, when we are trying to escape 
from deadlocks, it will never do deliberately to contrive for 
ourselves future deadlocks? Surely, when we are protesting 
against the attempt of the House of Lords to undermine and 
defy the representative character of the House of Commons, 
we are not about to provide a far more legitimate rival to the 
House of Commons than the present House of Lords can 
ever be ? 

These are our reasons for deprecating most strongly the in- 
troduction of the elective principle in any form or shape inte 
the constitution of the Upper House. We wish to provide a 
good Revising Chamber, so long as the most cautious part of 
the nation believes such a Chamber to be essential to the 
soundness of our Constitutional methods. But we do not wish 
to provide a Second Representative Chamber of any kind what 
ever. We desire to see the House of Commons regarded as 
the only Representative Chamber. We desire its decision, 
whenever that decision is clear, conscious, and deliberate, to 
be final. We do not wish to give any Second Chamber the 
smallest excuse for saying that it knows the mind of the 
people better than the House of Commons knows it. We are 
not ourselves by any means convinced that a Second Chamber 
is an essential element of a sound Constitution. But we believe 
that the most cautious and moderate men of all parties are, 
on the whole, strongly inclined to that view, and the last thing 
we desire is to shake the confidence of the most cautious and 
moderate men of all classes in the stability of our Constitution 
Yet we are fully persuaded of this, that even the most cautious 
and moderate men desire to see the representative character 
of the House of Commons asserted in the fullest and mot 
final form ; and that what they desire in a Second Chamber's 
simply a Chamber of Revision,—one which shall closely study 
the attitude of the representatives of the people, which shall 
carefully consider how far that attitude is clear and positive, 
and how far the legislative measures sent up adequately eu 
body the wishes of the people’s representatives. What the 
cautious and the moderate most earnestly deprecate 18 ° 
Second Chamber which should challenge the clear decision ¢ 
the representatives of the people on any point on which that 
decision had been deliberately and confidently delivered. 

This being our view,—and we are well assured that it is the 
view of the great majority of the people,—we expressly desire! 
see a Second Chamber that is not likely to put forth any such 





challenge to the House of Commons, that is certain to defer 
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a 
the deliberately expressed opinion of the House of Commons, and 
jo insist on a reconsideration only when the House of Commons 
itself is obviously undecided and vacillating. We believe that 
a small House of Lords selected by the Queen, on the responsi- 
bility of a Government which has the confidence of the House 
of Commons, would fulfil these conditions ; though, as we have 
often said, we advance no scheme dogmatically, and are pre- 

d to follow the statesmen, whenever they give us a sound 
working scheme. Far be it from us to be captious on any of the 
smaller differences between one proposal and another. But on 
one point we do feel clear,—that the Second Chamber must 
not be allowed to stand in the position of a rival to the House 
of Commons, of a pretender to the rights of the House of 
Commons, as speaking the voice of the people of the United 
Kingdom. We want no more quarrels as to which is the 
real Simon Pure of the national choice, That is the evil 
which we are endeavouring to get rid of, and the worst thing 
imaginable is that we should restore it in a new, a more 
plausible, and more impressive form. 





THE FRENCH BREAK WITH CHINA. 


T the time we write, there has been no formal declara- 
tion of war between France and China; but so many 

wars have occurred without any formal declaration of war, 
and the diplomatic breach, both at Pekin and in Paris, is now 
so formal, that we cannot see any reasonable hope that war 
can be avoided. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that 
France wishes to avoid war, whether China wishes it or not. 
It is clear from M. Ferry’s last speech in the Assembly that he 
looks upon a high-handed Colonial policy as the best means of 
compensating France for her loss of influence in Europe, and 
though he would certainly have preferred peace with cash as 
well as what is termed honour, to the burdens, the dangers, and 
complications of war, he could hardly recede further from 
the original indemnity demand already so rapidly reduced. We 
expect, therefore, to hear immediately of active operations by 
the Fleet against the arsenal of Foochow, and probably of some 
attempt to seize the Island of Hainan, as well as to extend 
the hold already acquired over the Island of Formosa. For 
the rest, France—unless she pursues the vigorous policy of a 
demonstration against Pekin, which means a most serious 
military effort, such as there is no reason to believe that the 
Government at present contemplate at all—will probably 


. restrict her military operations to the defence of Tonquin 


against the irruptions which will shortly be thronging over the 
Kwang-si frontier. The disinclination to ask for a heavy 
money-vote will probably be so serious, that we do not 
expect to see France attempting a serious blow at the 
Chinese capital, and the hope of some of the French news- 
papers that the first victory on the Kwang-si frontier will 
bring China to her knees is, no doubt, pure illusion. 
China dislikes greatly, no doubt, the prospect of war with 
France, and went a good way, for such an Empire as 
the Chinese, to avoid it. Whether the unfortunate event 
at Lang-son was really due to Chinese treachery, or, as appears 
not improbable after the explanations in the French Assembly, 
to a real misunderstanding, there seems little doubt that if 
France had not insisted on an indemnity, and so hastily taken 
Kelung as a pledge for the payment of that indemnity, 
peace might yet have been concluded. We do not think that 
M. Ferry’s Government was so culpably dictatorial as others of 
our contemporaries think it in treating the Lang-son attack 
a premeditated. That may have been, and perhaps was, a 
great injustice to the Government of China; but undoubtedly, 
on the first blush of tha case, the French view was the 
natural one; and the only fault we find with France was 
the irritability with which her Government gave effect 
to the impulse generated by that first impression. The 
French nation are apt to be impatient on such matters ; 
and the Republican Government, conscious of the necessity 
of obliterating the memory of recent humiliations, are probably 
even more impatient than the French nation. What we 
blame much more severely than the impatient action of the 
overnment, was the monstrous magnitude of the indemnity first 
demanded, and the subsequent seizure of Kelung before even 
negotiations had been broken off. The very way to make China 
incredulous of French sincerity, was to ask £10,000,000 at 
first, and then to lower her demand to less than a third of that 
sum. And no more telling confirmation of that want of sincerity 
could have been given, than the hasty seizure of Kelung as a 
security for the payment of an indemnity not yet conceded. The 
Policy of taking what you want first, and extorting the con- 





cession of right afterwards, is inconsistent with negotiation. 
It is war, without the forms of war. 

However, as France is now practically at war with China, 
and we may expect to hear shortly how she intends to con- 
duct that war, it is no longer of much use to discuss the 
exact amount of moral culpability which the French Govern- 
ment have incurred in the proceedings which led to 
that war. It is not often that any nation dealing with what 
it believes to be a greatly inferior Power, shows as much 
magnanimity and forbearance as it might; and we see very 
little use, and much possibility of mischief, in the tendency 
which has sprung up amongst us to inflict daily moral 
lectures upon France for her dealings with China. Of course, 
we ought to form some judgment on these proceedings, if 
only because it is of importance to us to gauge the spirit of 
the French Administration; but having formed that opinion, 
it is by no means desirable to impress upon France that Eng- 
land is so pleasantly occupied in exposing and condemning her 
iniquities that she has no time to consider the French view of 
those proceedings. We shall not make the French operations in 
China less high-handed by continually dinning into the ears of 
Frenchmen our thanks to Heaven that we are not as other 
men are, nor even as M. Ferry’s Government. 

Unless the French Government has the financial and mili- 
tary audacity to prepare at once an expedition against Pekin,— 
which, if successful, would, though at great expense, soon put 
an end to the war,—we should expect it to do little beyond 
reinforcing strongly the Tonquin army, extending its grasp 
over the more profitable portions of Formosa, and perhaps 
seizing Hainan and the arsenal of Foochow. More cannot be 
done without great expense, and even this much will probably 
far exceed in cost the sum already voted by the Chamber. 
Formosa, however, has valuable coal-mines in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kelung, which might not only be extremely 
useful to the French Fleet, but might even prove a consider- 
able source of profit in those otherwise coal-less regions; and 
it is said that the sulphur mines and petroleum wells, also in 
the close neighbourhood of Kelung, and of Tam-sui, which the 
French fleet will probably soon capture, are of considerable 
value. If it be so, we may be sure that the French will soon 
get to work at them, and try and pay themselves by the 
new stimulus to commerce for their sacrifices as taxpayers for 
the war. 

It is to be hoped that the French will avoid as much as possible 
any interference with German, and English, and Russian trade. 
One great danger of attacking the Treaty ports—and France 
is now almost certain to attack one or more of them—is that it 
is hardly possible to avoid inflicting injuries, not merely on the 
Chinese themselves, but on foreigners whose Governments are 
sure to put forward protests, and to claim indemnities as the con- 
sequence of these injuries. Such a result, if it led to unpleasant 
reclamations and repudiations of claim, between Germany and 
France, would be like dropping a spark on tinder; and even 
in the case of England, it is not so long since the Tamatave 
incident occurred that we should forget how very near the 
country was to an impulse of fury against France, which, 
under other circumstances, might easily have caused a rupture, 
and perhaps even a struggle. This is why we are 
so anxious that the English Press should not at once 


fall into the habit of declamation against France. 
We can all see that France has been blameable in her 
firs; demands on Anam, and perhaps even still more 


blameable in her indemnity requisitions and her premature 
seizure of Kelung. But it is certain that the evil of one war 
will not be diminished by the engendering of more wars. 
There is nothing more necessary than the exercise of a strict 
self-command by all neutral nations, whenever great States 
go to war. We must not be too ready to take offence either 
with China or with France for what may happen as an in- 
cident of that war. Of course we must defend our own rights 
and firmly protect our own citizens, but we must do so with 
the most patient temper, and remember how extremely diffi- 
cult it is for any two combatants to avoid inflicting what 
may look like superfluous and wilful injuries on peaceful 
bystanders. We may expect to have much vexatious news, 
and must take pains not to hear it with inflammable minds. 
Neither China nor France will wish to make fresh enemies : 
but both China and France will find it impossible to avoid 
inflicting serious grievances, which, of course, they will be 
inclined to minimise in treating with the complainants. It will 
be the first duty of the neutrals to treat all such attempts to 
minimise the injuries actually suffered by them with patience, 





and not tomakethem occasions for irritating and angry criticism. 
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Therefore we would discourage from the first the eager 
indulgence of that pleasure in reprobating the sins of France, 
which, if it be persisted in, will surely lead to mutual re- 
criminations and, in all probability, to mutual injustice. 


THE GERMAN CRUSADE AGAINST ENGLAND. 


HE crusade of the German Press against England in 
general, and Mr. Gladstone’s Government in particular, 
shows no sign of abating. What does it mean? Is if in- 
spired by Prince Bismarck? At all events, it cannot be very 
displeasing to him, for his relations with the principal journals 
of Germany are such that he never finds any difficulty in 
getting them to take their cue from him in matters of foreign 
policy. Nor are the violent tirades of the German Press the 
only indications which Prince Bismarck has lately given of his 
antagonism to the Government of Mr. Gladstone. His obtru- 
sion of the sanitary condition of Egypt into the discussions of 
the Conference on Egyptian finance showed his animus. THe 
knew quite well that the sanitary condition of Egypt was out- 
side the agenda of the Conference ; and the question, more- 
over, was one in which Germany had no special interest. But 
Prince Bismarck wished to be disagreeable to England ; and, 
therefore, the more irrelevant the topic, the better it would 
serve his wish to tread on John Bull’s corns, Nor is it 
the Press only that seems to have received a hint from 
Prince Bismarck to make itself disagreeable to England ; the 
incident just reported from Bageida, in West Africa, would 
appear to indicate that the commanders of Germany’s ships-of- 
war have learnt that they would not mortally offend the Chan- 
cellor by rudeness towards England. We aré glad to learn 
that no insult was offered to the British flag ; but there appears 
to beno doubt that the German flag was ostentatiously hoisted 
on territory which there is at least prima facie reason to 
regard as a British possession. We do not attach much im- 
portance to the incident ; but it affords evidence of a temper 
which, if not checked, may breed mischief between the two 
countries. That the German Chancellor has any wish seriously 
to pick a quarrel with England, or even with the Liberal 
Government, we do not for a moment believe. Germany’s 
position in Europe is not so assured that she can afford to 
provoke the hostility or even the estrangement of England. 
It is England’s turn to have some embarrassment on 
her hands just now in Egypt. But, after all, the 
Egyptian imbroglio is but a trifle in comparison with mul- 
titudes of embarrassments which we have often had to 
meet and surmount. We have probably passed the crisis of 
the Egyptian difficulty, and the prospect before us in the 
Valley of the Nile is not particularly alarming. Politics, on 
the other hand, have their surprises, and Prince Bismarck may 
find to his cost that it is not prudent to alienate a powerful 
nation which has no other desire than to live on terms of 
good-will and amity with Germany. We believe that the 
mass of the German people sincerely reciprocate. the friendly 
feelings of this country towards them, and that the rabid 
violence of their Press does them a gross injustice. Still, the 
Press of a free country must, after all, be taken to represent 
its public opinion; and if the attacks of the German Press 
continue much longer, the English nation can hardly be 
expected to hold the German nation entirely irresponsible. 
So far, the English Press has treated the attacks of the Press 
of Germany with good-humoured forbearance. But our for- 
bearance has its limits; and if we should be provoked to 
retaliate, a sore might be established between the two coun- 
tries which both would have cause to regret. We would 
gladly be on friendly terms with Germany; but it is rather 
difficult to know at present what conditions Germany is dis- 
posed to exact in return for her friendship. 

We have already expressed our opinion that Prince Bismarck 
is annoyed by our ambiguous policy in Egypt. He does not 
know what we would be at. He prides himself on the direct- 
ness and firmness of the administration of Germany under his 
rule, and he cannot understand the slowness and tentative 
efforts of English administration. With all his ability, he 
fails to understand the English character. Lord Beaconstield 
made a great impression on him. He really seems to have 
imagined that Lord Beaconsfield’s theatrical displays were 
genuine evidence of power. The English public laughed at 
the transportation of seven thousand Sepoys to Cyprus; but 
it made a great impression on the Continent, and Prince 
Bismarck was one of the dupes of that farcical manceuvre. 
When the question was brought to the test of Parliamentary 
debate, Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Party were beaten by 





———t 
an overwhelming majority, and Prince Bismarck believed that: 
Lord Beaconsfield had the English public at his back. The 
result of the General Election of 1880 was a surprise and 
disappointment to him. He had fully persuaded himself that 
Lord Beaconsfield had won the confidence of the vast majorit 
of the English people, and he made his political calculations 
accordingly. Dreading an alliance between France and 
Russia, he projected a quadruple league of defence, cons 
sisting of Germany, Austria, Italy, and England ports 
doubting that the Conservatives in England were ‘assured 
of a long lease of power. The result of the Dissolution 
as we have said, was a great surprise to him; and he 
seems to have persuaded himself, like Lord Salisbury and the 
Conservatives generally, that the Liberal majority of 1899 
was a mere accident,—“ a scratch majority,’ bewitched for 
the nonce by the syren strains of Mr. Gladstone’s seducing 
oratory. He also appears to share Lord Salisbury’s delusion 
that the electorate have changed their mind; that they have 
returned to sober reason, and would now, if they got the chance 
reverse the verdict of 1880. It is probable, therefore, that - 
authoritative hint has been given to the German Press to write 
down Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and thereby help the return 
of a Conservative Government to power. Let us remember 
what happened just before the General Election of 1880. The 
German Press then received the mot d’ordre to write Mr. Glad- 
stone down and write Lord Beaconsfield up. “So long as the 
Austro-German alliance can reckon,” wrote one of Prince 
Bismarck’s Berlin scribes in the beginning of 1880, “on seeing 
its policy of peace, which constitutes its raison d’étre, sup. 
ported by an English Government strong at home and respected 
abroad, whose influence with Franca is powerful enough to 
wean or to deter her from an armed coalition with the Northern 
Empire [Russia], even the most warlike Russians are forced 
of necessity to keep still. But if, on the other hand, an un- 
happy fate should will that a revolution in Russia should be 
accompanied by a relapse of England into indifference to Con- 
tinental interests, then would follow a European complication 
detrimental to the policy of Prince Bismarck.’’ Now we wish 
to be perfectly frank with Prince Bismarck. He is fond 
of assuring the world that he will never allow a single 
Pomeranian soldier to be slain in defence of any interest which 
is not strictly German. Let him clearly understand that no 
English Government, whatever be its political complexion, 
will ever again pull chestnuts out of the fire for any Con- 
tinental Power. The future destiny of Constantinople may 
be a matter of vital concern to Germany and Austria; it 
does not concern England at ail. Our interests, so far as 
India is concerned, end in Egypt; and if we claim a voice in 
the distribution of the disjectu membra of the Turkish Empire, 
when the day of its dissolution has at length arrived, it will not 
be because we have any serious material interest in the matter, 
but because we may wish to safeguard the rights of the native 
populations who are legitimately the residuary legatees of the 
Turks, 

But why should Prince Bismarck wish to upset Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, and help a Tory Government into power? 
He is probably influenced by a variety of reasons. He is 
himself a Tory of the Tories, He is proud to call himself “a 
King’s man.” He accepts Parliamentary Government as a very 
disagreeable necessity ; but he loses no opportunity of showing 
his contempt for it ; and whenever he can, he tramples upon it 
and defies it. While he was maturing his schemes of Army 
reorganisation and military conquests he remained in power, 
and passed his measures by means of the Royal prerogative, in 
spite of the opposition of the majority of the representatives 
of the people. With him the Royal prerogative is everything ; 
the will of the people counts for nothing, if it is opposed to 
the will of the King. It is easy to see how such a man 
would sympathise with a statesman like Lord Beaconsfield, 
who tried to restore the Royal prerogative at the expense of 
Parliamentary power and control. And it is equally easy to 
see how a man like Prince Bismarck would dislike a statesman 
of Mr. Gladstone's character and power. Prince Bismarck has 
more than once expressed his contempt for oratory and orators. 
That is natural; for the proper field of oratory is a free Par- 
liamentary Government, and a free Parliamentary Government 
is, of all things, that which Prince Bismarck most cordially 
dislikes. His ideas of Government are-entirely feudal. He is 
the foe of popular freedom everywhere ; and, therefore, it is 
but natural that he should cordially dislike a statesman whose 
name is identified with the cause of freedom throughout the 
world. But Prince Bismarck is making a great mistake. 
There is nothing which the English people resent more than 
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an attempt on the part of foreign Governments to interfere in 
the domestic politics of this country. The ostentatious patron- 

of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government by Germany and Austria 
ig 1880 had no other effect than swelling Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority. And if there were any doubt (which there is not) 
that the Liberals would get a majority in the next general 
lection, the violent attacks on Mr. Gladstone by the German 
Press would probably turn the scale in favour of Mr. Glad- 
stone. We have already admitted that Prince Bismarck has 

reason to complain of the dilatoriness and bungling of 
our Foreign Office on some recent occasions. But the surest way 
to make us forget the faults of our own administration is to 
encourage such unfair attacks as those which the German 
Press are now making on the Government of Mr. Gladstone. 
If Prince Bismarck wished to help Mr. Gladstone at the next 
dissolution of Parliament, he could not adopt a more effectual 
method to serve his purpose than the attempt which the 
rincipal journals of Germany are now making to bully the 
English people to dismiss Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 
favour of an administration under the guidance of Lord 


Salisbury. 


THE ROSS-SHIRE ELECTION. 


HE result of the election for the combined counties of 
Ross and Cromarty has an unusual significance. The 
handsome majority which assigned to the Liberal candidate a 
place on the poll far above the united strength of his oppo- 
nents is gratifying. The gratification is enhanced by the fact 
that, antecedently, his Conservative rival seemed to have a fair 
chance, and that even the Land-law Reformer did not lack 
substantial encouragement to persist. For well-nigh forty 
years the representation had been monopolised by one family ; 
and the fact had provoked grumbling and jealousy. There 
had been no contest since 1552, on which occasion the late 
Sir James Matheson was hard pressed, having been defeated 
on the mainland, and enabled to keep his seat only by the 
countervailing vote, given solid, of his island tenantry. Since 
then the Conservative element in the proprietary has been 
powerfully reinforeed, partly through defections, partly by the 
incoming of new men very largely belonging to the par- 
venu breed. The swarm of sporting gentry who have 
settled down upon the western half of the shire, and who 
are present in force at this season, have, for the most part, 
Conservative predilections and affinities. There was a 
little scepticism as to how the Lewis contingent of electors 
would act, for Lady Matheson (a Percival) had been misled 
into issuing a species of allocution, instructing the islanders 
that she has lost confidence in the Government, and would be 
pleased did they help to return a man pledged to the Opposi- 
tion. They were treated in a more oblique fashion to in- 
fluential advice of like import which came upon them un- 
expectedly. Mr. Macfarlane, M.P. for Carlow—who has 
received notice from Mr. Parnell to quit that place, and is 
suspected of designs upon a Highland constituency; Mr. 
Richard Power, who has not yet been ostracised by the Parnellite 
junta; Mr. Gorst, the Member for Chatham; and Professor 
Blackie bore down in concert upon Stornoway, called a meeting 
to consider the Land Laws, and forthwith proceeded to discuss 
the election. The lively Professor was heard with delight 
while he rhymed and rattled in his customary vein on things 
in general, but no sooner did he trench on politics, and essay 
to.counsel his auditors that they should emulate his utter in- 
difference to Whig or Tory, than he was sharply pulled up, 
and they refused to listen to him any longer. His companions 
fared even worse. Mr. Gorst, in particular (who must have 
deemed himself beyond the range of reporters), was per- 
emptorily snubbed, and reduced to bewildered silence, when 
@ thought meet to urge that the constituency should eschew 
the choice of a landowner as a representative! In a manly 
and rational spirit those whom he addressed derided and 
contemned his sinister advice, even as they and their fellows 
scouted Lady Matheson’s unwise attempt at dictation, which 
had small effect in the Lewis, and elsewhere did service instead 
of injury to the Liberal cause. The enumeration of influences 
adverse to the Liberals has not been exhausted by this recital. 
It should be added that the Established Clergy, repeating the 
egregious blunder which their class committed at the General 
lection, went in a body for the Tory candidate. Further, 
although the Free Church is overwhelmingly strong in the 
Tegion, its adherents are split into two parties,—one eager for 
isestablishment, the other, and by far the larger portion, 
deprecating with a passionate earnestness the cessation of such 








a national acknowledgment of God as an Established Church 
implies ; holding tenaciously that magistrates and legislators 
do not in those capacities lay aside “their Christian character, 
and fully prepared to acquiesce in Hooker’s repudiation of the 
idea that Sovereigns and Parliaments exist only “ to fat-up 
men like hogs, and see they have their mast.” It was diffi- 
cult to please both; but Mr. Ferguson accomplished it 
judiciously, by declaring himself in favour of maintaining the 
Establishment, if it can be rendered more useful, and better 
suited to the needs and convictions of those for whose 
behoof its preservation is desirable. The land question, too, 
was a difficulty, though not of so formidable a cast. Mr. 
Ferguson’s views regarding it commended themselves to 
those who understand it best, as sane, benevolent, and appro- 
priate, while the views of the stray gentleman from London, 
who was encumbered by the help of Mr. Macfarlane and his 
associates, were summed up in a proposal to extend the opera- 
tion of the Irish Land Act to the West Highlands; and Mr. 
Mackenzie angled for the support of the small farmers by pro- 
pounding a scheme which, under the guise of being “ practical,” 
embodied many crude and loose suggestions, the principal 
being a large advance of money on conditions that can only 
be described as fantastic. Upon the whole it is indisputable 
that in no Scottish constituency, save those few where Con- 
servative domination is firmly established, had Conservatism a 
finer opportunity for waging a good fight. 

The manner in which it has been worsted typifies, accord- 
ing to the judgment of those who ought to know, what would 
be the answer of Scotland to a general challenge. There has 
been no renunciation of allegiance by the Scottish people to 
the Gladstone Government. The approaching visit of the 
Premier will demonstrate that there has been no perceptible 
slackening of enthusiasm on its behalf. The Scots are not a 
capricious and volatile race. Their characteristics are what 
they themselves term ‘‘ dourness,” patience, steady determina- 
tion. They are not spiritless and unimpressible, cold- 
blooded or dull, but their likings and convictions are 
cherished with rare constancy, and they can always 
command themselves, Disappointed they have been by the 
unproductiveness of successive legislative seasons, they have 
made inquisition as to the cause, and have satisfied them- 
selves that it does not lie in any lack of will or capacity 
on the part of Ministers. Their loyalty remains, therefore, 
prompt and unflinching. The next election will witness an 
unprecedented change in the personnel of the Scottish re- 
presentation, for already about half its Members have announced 
their intention to retire; but like-minded successors will be 
chosen for every Liberal vacancy, and there is good hope that 
the slender band who give their voices to Sir Stafford North- 
cote will be reduced to proportions still more attenuated. 


THE “GUARDIAN ” TO THE RESCUE. 


FFNUE Guardian of last week and this, has come out in a 
new character. It is the guardian now, not only of the 
Church, but of the House of Lords. It flings its eegis over Lord 
Salisbury and his allies, and declares that they deserve the 
thanks of the nation for asserting for the Peers a new pre- 
rogative. The courage it displays is of that kind which is 
ordinarily described as enabling a man to take the bull by the 
horns. It does not deny that the assumption by the House of 
Lords of the right to foree an appeal to the people is destitute 
of historical precedent ; but it asserts that whether that right 
is justified by precedent or not, it is justified by the exi- 
gencies of the hour; that the Peers, as Lord Carnarvon says, 
deserve our sincere gratitude for taking upon themselves to 
force such an appeal; indeed, that if that course be without 
precedent as yet, the sooner such a precedent is established the 
better. Septennial Parliaments, says the Guardian, are much 
too long, unless there be some power, other than that of the 
Minister of the day, to shorten the period. The Minister of the 
day will only shorten it when he believes that, though the 
House of Commons is against him, the country is with 
him; but there is another condition of things in which 
such an appeal to the people is desirable, and that is when the 
House of Commons is with him but the people are against 
him. And if the existence of this condition of things be pro- 
bable at all, there ought to be some power, says the Guardian, 
of bringing the matter to the test. If the House of Lords 
be not the best conceivable power, it is, at least, according to 
ur ecclesiastical contemporary, the only one which the Con- 
stitution affords, and therefore it ought to be encouraged in 
its praiseworthy efforts to shorten Parliaments which are sus- 
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pected of misrepresenting the mind of the people. In the 
article of this week the Guardian goes further, and says that 
the House of Lords does just as much good by maiming the 
Bills it passes, as it does by rejecting those it does not pass. 
The maimings effect this good,—they reconcile the enemies of 
the Bills maimed to living under them when they become Acts. 

The position is a bold one, and would be stronger than it 
is, if the Guardian could show ground for believing with Lord 
Carnarvon that the House of Peers is the most popular 
body in the kingdom, That romantic discovery, however, the 
Guardian has not made. Indeed, it has to admit that the 
House of Peers is entirely indisposed to force an appeal to the 
people during any Ministry of a Tory cast. It concedes that 
the Upper House is adapted exclusively for the purpose of 
shortening the duration of a Liberal House of Commons, and is 
never likely to shorten the duration of a Conservative House 
of Commons,—only, it remarks, that this is less necessary : it is 
far more necessary to stop positive legislation that the people 
do not want, than it is to stimulate positive legislation 
that they do want. On the need for shortening the duration 
of a thoroughly bad policy, indefinitely more mischievous than 
either needless legislation or the delay of needful legislation— 
such a policy as Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy in 1878—the 
Guardian is naturally silent. It does not wish to weaken its 
case by pointing out that its specific for shortening the exist- 
ence of a hypothetically unpopular Liberal Government, is no 
specific at all for shortening the existence of an unpopular Con- 
servative Government, even though the latter may be engaged in 
enterprises far more fruitful of every kind of disaster than any 
legislative enterprise. But let us pass over this great blot in 
our ecclesiastical contemporary’s Constitutional theory, and 
examine what it regards as the strongest side of its case. 

It is desirable, then, we are told, that there should be some 
power extraneous to that of the House of Commons to provide 
for the case of a great divergence of opinion which had sprung 
up between a House of Commons elected several years pre- 
viously and the constituencies which would be called upon to 
return one at the present day. Now, the first questions we have 
to ask are these, —‘ Ought there not first to be some reasonable 
evidence that such a divergence of opinion really exists? And 
if so, why should this machinery for compelling a recourse to 
the people be extraneous to the House of Commons?’ Hitherto 
it had always been held that if there were such a divergence 
of opinion, it would soon manifest itself in the House of Com- 
mons itself; that Members in close contact with their con- 
stituencies would become conscious of the change of popular 
feeling, and reflect it in their own votes; that by-elections 
would be impressive evidences of the same change; that the 
newspapers would betray it, and would produce their effect on 
the House of Commons; in short, that in one way or the other 
the majorities of an unpopular Government would dwindle, till 
the Minister would be forced either to resign or to dissolve. 
That is obviously a process by which a divergence of opinion 
between the House of Commons and the people rights itself. 
We do not say that there is an infallible security for such a 


‘rectification. But we do say that there is a reasonable security 


for it,and that such a process, when it does take. place, affords 
an immeasurably better test of a real change in popular opinion 
than any other we can suggest. But, now, what is the 
Guardian's security that the Peers will reflect this divergence, 
if it exists? It has none.—no vestige of any such security. 
The machinery of the Upper House is open to this very 
serious objection as a barometer of public opinion,—that it is 
absolutely no gauge of popular opinion at all, that its judgment 
is a guess in the dark, since the Peers would have given 
precisely the same judgment, if they had dared to do 
so, in the very first year of the Parliament as they gave 
in its fifth year. Surely, the Guardian knows perfectly 
well that if, in the second Session of this Parliament, it 
had been possible to possess the Peers with the illusion that 
four years had passed over their heads since the election, and 
that therefore a great change might have passed over the 
convictions of the electors, they would have been even more 
eager to force a new appeal to the people on the Irish Land 
Bill than they were on the Reform Bill. The Guardian can, 
we think, hardly deny that the very worst conceivable gauge 
of the opinions of the constituencies is the House of Lords. In 
point of fact, it never changes its own attitude at all. It held 
the same opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1880 that it 
holds now. And it would hold the same opinion of it after an 
appeal to the constituencies had been answered in favour of the 
Government, as it holds now. You might as well judge of the 
prospect of the weather by a barometer with the index-hand im- 





oi — 

moveably fixed at “ Much Rain,” as judge of the national feg), 
ing towards a Liberal Government by the opinions of the Hous 
of Lords. If the Guardian considers the Upper House a goog 
judge of the tendency of. public opinion, it would, we shoul 
think, hold the Carlton Club to be the same. It appears ty 
us simply impossible to regard a class Assembly like the 
House of Lords as a gauge of popular opinion at all, } 
has no relation with popular opinion which every other ag. 
sembly in the country does not command at least as effe 
tually. It is composed of great landowners, and it gathers jt, 
opinions in London Clubs or drawing-rooms, or from the Tory 
Press. It is inflamed with the prejudices of a timid and 
privileged caste. It is, indeed, a body far less likely to respond 
naturally to popular feeling than almost any other body in the 
three kingdoms. We would as soon judge of the feeling of the 
constituencies by consulting the Medical Council or the 
Benchers of the Inns of Court, as by consulting the House of 
Lords. Indeed, the Guardian hardly pretends to assert for the 
House of Lords that it can form a competent judgment on the 
subject at all; but rather treats the question whether it judges 
rightly or judges wrongly as one of profound indifference, Jf 
only it secures a dissolution, the result is good, no matter whether 
that dissolution proves the Lords to have been right or wrong 
in their judgment, And yet it deprecates a shortening of the 
regular Parliamentary term as obstructive to business, though 
the effect of its own proposal is, that in three or four years 
the House of Lords would always decree the dissolution of a 
Liberal House of Commons, unless the Tory leaders happened 
to be singularly destitute of hope. Surely it would be wiser 
a great deal to insist on an appeal to the people every third or 
fourth year, than to make such an appeal to the people depend 
on the vote of an Assembly whose judgment in the matter is 
much more likely to be wrong than right,—is, indeed, certain 
to be oftener wrong than it would be if it were simply decided 
by tossing up—* heads, dissolution, tails, no dissolution.” To 
approve of forcing an appeal to the people whenever the Tories 
are in Opposition, andsare willing to give odds that they shall 
win, though none can be forced for the Liberals in the reverse 
case, is one of the most singular Constitutional positions 
ever assumed within our recollection by a grave and steady 
Constitutional authority. There is a good deal to be said 
for renovating the fiat of the popular will every three or 
four years, though there is a good deal to be said against it; 
but to make a decent case for recurring to that fiat only when 
a body of men less likely than any other in the kingdom 
to be affected by that popular opinion, wishes for it, is 
impossible indeed. We cannot conceive why the (ruardian 
does not prefer to restore to the Crown the prerogative of an 
arbitrary dissolution. It would certainly be not more arbi- 
trary, and we believe that it would be much less so, thana 
dissolution decreed by the House of Lords. 

As to the contention that the House of Lords does infinite 
good by maiming Liberal Bills, because it renders Conservatives 
better disposed to live under the resulting Acts without repining, 
we must express our wonder that the Guardian shows so little 
tenderness for Liberals under a Conservative Government, who 
havenosuch Assembly to soften for them Conservative legislation 
by the maiming of Conservative Bills. In truth, however, the 
whole theory is the happy invention of an imaginative brain. It 
is not true that as regards the most important legislative revolu- 
tions which have ever taken place, there was any such tempering 
of the wind to the shorn lamb. Was there any tempering of the 
wind of Reform in 1832 to the Conservative Party? Yet did 
the Conservative Party prove half so restive under it as the 
Conservative Party of our own day has proved under the 
Irish Land Act? Was there any tempering of the wind of 
Free-Trade to the shorn lambs of the Corn-Law Party? Yet the 
House of Lords meekly passed that great measure, without even 
asking for an appeal to the people; or rather, the Duke of 
Wellington, understanding the Constitution more clearly than 
the Guardian, would not hear of any appeal to the people by 
the Lords from the majority of the House of Commons, though 
the Parliament which passed Free-Trade was five years old. Was 
the Ballot Act,—which we refer to because it was an Act we 
never approved,—tempered by substantial Conservative amend- 
ments, so as to make it more palatable to those who objected to 
it? Was the Abolition of Church Rates so maimed as to make 
Conservatives acquiescent ? Was the University Tests Act 
whittled away as to please the Church Party? The theory 
will not hold water fora moment. Indeed, the truth is that, 
just where there has been most concession to Tory opposition, 
there the submission has been least thorough. Lord Salisbury 
and his friends still openly speak of the Irish Land 
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Act as an Act justifying plunder; and yet it was on 

Irish Land Act that more concession by far was wrung 
out of the Liberals than had ever been wrung out of them in 
ylation to the great Reform Bill, or to the abolition of the 
duties on Corn, or to the principle of the Ballot. The more 
the Lords have succeeded in maiming Bills, the less willingly 
have the Conservatives subsequently acquiesced in them. The 
concessions made have generally given them the notion that 
their opponents were not so strong in popular opinion as they 
thought, and the result has been that they have acquiesced, 
not more cordially, but much more sullenly in their beating. 
The Guardian appears to us to have invented a brand-new 
theory of the proper functions of the House of Lords, which 
has not only no basis in history and precedent, but no founda- 
tion at all, except in the ingenious fancy of a fertile brain 
prepossessed in favour of the Upper House, and determined to 
find, per fas aut nefas, arguments for upholding and justifying 
the Peers’ least reasonable claims. 





THE NEW MILITARY FRONTIER IN FRANCE. 


OTHING could afford better proof of the deep impression 
made on the French mind by the German war than the 
efforts the French have made and the sacrifices they have en- 
dured to render impossible for the future catastrophes like those 
which befell them in 1870 and 1871,—the surrender of Sedan, 
the fall of Paris, and the humiliating Peace of Frankfort. The 
armies of France may be beaten in the field—no measures taken 
beforehand can make victory sure—but it is no longer possible 
for them to be surprised and overwhelmed in a few weeks as they 
were fourteen years ago. Ready and strong as Germany is, she 
cannot now hope to overcome France without a struggle so terri- 
ble and prolonged, that short of some unbearable provocation 
the attempt will probably never be made. So far, therefore, the 
new French frontier is favourable to peace, the more especially 
as the present system of universal military service and bloated 
armaments renders wars so costly and. exhausting, that it is 
not in the nature of things they should be long. A twelve- 
month’s strife between two great military States would place 
either one or both of them hors de combat. 

The new French military frontier is to the old one what the 
repeating-rifle is to the flint-lock musket. During the war of 
1870 the border was defended only by two or three first-class 
forts, and some fortresses of the second rank, built at haphazard 
before the idea of girdling the country with a chain of strong 
places had been conceived. Now, thanks to the genius of her 
engineers, and an unstinted expenditure, France is perhaps 
even more thoroughly and scientifically defended than Germany 
herself. The idea of the strategists who planned the project 
was less to construct a continuous line of fortifications,— 
which would have both been too costly, and required for 
their efficient defence too many men,—than so to place the new 
fortresses as to protect the more important roads and compel 
an invader to march whither he might meet with the 
greatest difficulties, and be encountered with the greatest 
chance of success. Thus, powerless to surprise, he would be 
forced to attack at the very points where the defenders were 
the best prepared, and the latter might mass their forces 
Without fear of being surprised during the process, or letting 
the hostile General know at what point he himself was 
likely to be assailed. On these principles was the new French 
frontier planned ; and according to a paper lately read before 
the Military Society of Geneva by Colonel Coutau, of the 
Federal Army, and a dissertation on the subject by M. Eugéne 
Ténot, a French Deputy, the work has been effectually 
accomplished. 

The first line of defence runs before Metz (the Germans 
would say behind), along the course of the Moselle, in itself a 
Serious obstacle, and, by means of the entrenched camp of Toul, 
18 practically continued to the Meuse. The right bank of the 
latter river is formed by a chain of hills, known as the Cotes 
de Meuse, on which have been built a series of forts with 
crossed fire, and these, supported at one extremity by the Camp 
of Toul, and at the other by the Camp of Verdun, render the 
line exceedingly strong and ill to break. As, owing to the 
vicinity of Metz and the nearness of Paris, this region is con- 
sidered particularly dangerous, all the roads and bridges are 

arred by “ works of art,” some of them so strong that they 
couid only be taken after a regular siege. Taking this route to 
the capital, an invading host, marching from the East, would be 
forced to swerve either to the right or the left. If they adopted 
the former alternative, they would have to cross successively 
two rivers, the Aire and the Aisne, and the hilly and wooded coun- 








try of the Argonne, the latter very easy to defend, even against 
superior numbers. This done, they would find themselves before 
the second line of defence, formed by the entrenched camps of 
Rheims and Laon. If, on the other hand, the invading General 
should decide to operate by his left, he would have to pass, as 
through a defile, between the entrenched camps of Toul and 
of Epinal. Advancing further in the same direction, he would 
encounter the two strong places of Langres and Dijon, the 
one barring the road to Paris, the other forbidding access to 
Lyons and the South. It is no longer possible, as it was in 
1870, for an enemy to slip in through the gap of Belfort, 
between the Vosges Mountains and the Swiss frontier, for the 
gap is now occupied by an entrenched camp, supported on the 
north by Epinal, and on the south by Montbeliard. Behind 
this formidable fence come the strong places of Langres, Dijon, 
and Besancon. Together with the frontier forts of the Jura, 
and the entrenched camps of Belfort and Epinal, these works 
form a vast pentagon, at whose either angle is placed a 
fortification of the first order, with which, think French 
engineers, no enemy, except in numbers utterly overwhelm- 
ing, will attempt to engage. Nor is this all. After the 
invader had subdued or masked all these strong places, he would 
have to count with the numerous detached forts that, besides 
rendering Paris almost impregnable, cover the north and west 
of France, and the equally formidable ramparts of Lyons, 
covering the valley of the Rhdne and the South. The issues 
of the Graian Alpes are guarded by Grenoble, the works on 
the Isére and the forts of Briancon. On the side of Belgium, 
the border is defended by Dunkirk, Lille, and Valenciennes, all 
enlarged and modernised; on the side of Italy by the old 
Alpine forts, and in the second line by the new works lately 
constructed at Nice and Toulon. 

This rapid résumé affords only a very inadequate idea of 
the activity and energy of the French engineers, and the vast- 
ness of the work which they have achieved. Let the traveller 
who stops for a day at Dijon, or Besangon, Dunkirk, or 
Valenciennes, look for himself and judge of the rest by what 
he sees, bearing in mind that within the space of ten years 
France has been fortified afresh with works of the most formid- 
able description, and that wherever railways for the union of 
these works were wanting, they have been made. 

There are now but three ways by which France can be 
invaded from the North. Two of these ways lie through the 
gap of the Meuse and the Argonne, and the gap of the Moselle ; 
but the difficulties they present, by reason of the chain of 
fortifications we have described, are so great, that an invading 
General would be strongly tempted to take the third way and 
strike at France through Belgium, French strategists believe 
so firmly in the likelihood of this contingency, that in fore- 
casting the future they reckon carefully how many men 
Belgium could bring to the aid of France for the defence of . 
her neutrality. On the other hand, German strategists deem 
it far from improbable that, on the outbreak. of war, the French 
might issue from the passes of the Jura, and, by a swift 
march across Northern Switzerland, try to reach the Rhine 
and take Germany at advantage where her frontier is most 
open. This possibility has been much canvassed in the Con- 
federation, where it has excited, and still excites, a good 
deal of needless apprehension. For, to say the least, 
France, in the unhappy event of another contest with 
Germany coming to pass, would not find it easy to hold her 
own; her population is less, and does not increase; she 
has garrisons to maintain in many distant possessions, and 
in point of numbers would be decidedly overmatched. To 
incur in such circumstances the hostility of Switzerland, a 
country which could put into the field a quarter of a million of 
soldiers—when defending their own mountains more than a 
match for as many Frenchmen—would be sheer madness. 
For analogous reasons, Germany is not likely to violate the 
neutrality of Belgium. England is the guarantor of that 
neutrality ; and though we do not count our soldiers by the 
million, Prince Bismarck or his successor would think twice 
before taking a step which would force this country and 
Belgium into an offensive and defensive alliance with France, 
If the existence of Germany were at stake, her Generals would 
naturally stick at nothing; but that contingency is so very 
remote that it need not be considered. In no event, however, 


is Germany likely to troyble Switzerland. The objective of a 
German invasion of France must always be Paris; and it is a 
roundabout road to Paris by Basel and Geneva, even if the 
Fort de l’Ecluse, the other forts that bar the passes of Jura, 
and the strong place of Lyons, did not stop the way. 

All these considerations should be matter of rejoicing for 
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the friends of peace. The more difficult it becomes for France 
and Germany to get at each other, the less likely are they to 
goto war. It would have spared both countries enormous 
treasure and no little anxiety if Alsace and Lorraine, instead 
of being annexed to Prussia, had been added to the Swiss Con- 
federation, for in that case the two Powers would have been 
permanently sundered by a population of five millions, mostly 
of Teutonic race, who would always have been ready to take 
sides against aggression, from what side soever it might come. 

Some English, and other writers, have questioned the utility 
of the new French frontier. They think that the fact of being 
surrounded by strong places will tend to weaken the morale of 
French soldiers and render their Generals less active and enter- 
prising. It may be that from a purely military point of view these 
writers are right. But they forget that a nation is not com- 
posed exclusively of soldiers, and fail to realise how much the 
French people were cowed by the disasters of 1870 and 1871, 
and how necessary it was to restore that sense of security with- 
out which life is hardly worth having. Rightly or wrongly, 
they now believe that, albeit they may possibly be involved 
in another war, the measures they have taken will keep its 
horrors from their own doors. This being the case, their new 
frontier, costly as it has proved, and apart from its merely 
military advantages, cannot be looked upon as an unwise 
investment. 








A PROBLEM ARISING OUT OF THE DECALOGUE. 


N the extremely thoughtful and able address which Canon 
MacColl delivered at the International Conference on Edu- 
cation, concerning the theological teaching of the Universities, 
—an excellent report of which is to be found in the Guardian 
of last week,—he dropped a hint which deserves, we think, to 
be developed and followed out more elaborately, since it appears 
to us to contain impressive evidence of the reality of a 
Divine Revelation. While insisting on theology as the true 
centre of the sciences—the science which contains the key to the 
purpose and order and relations of all the subordinate sciences— 
he remarked :— What a different meaning physical science has 
for those who suppose it to be the puzzling-out of riddles of 
which no living person has the key—nay, to which, for aught 
we know, there may be no key—and for those who suppose 
physical science to be the knowledge of natural laws 
which had been providentially withheld from us till the far 
more important knowledge of moral laws had been thoroughly 
impressed upon us. If the revelations of physical science 
had preceded those of moral law, what a Pandemonium 
the world would have been. Surely the remarkable fact 
that a law like the Decalogue far preceded a sound knowledge 
of the laws and forces of nature, shows that there was a Power 
above to impress itself upon the world, before the powers which 
are below our own highest level had had any serious attention 
paid to them.” Now, let us follow out a little that line of 
thought. Mr. Herbert Spencer, we know, maintains that the 
ghost theory, originally suggested by dreams of the dead, is 
the origin of all belief in God. If so, how extraordinary it 
is, that in the most coherent and strictly developed of all: 
ancient religions, there is hardly a vestige of this ghost 
theory,—indeed, hardly a clear indication, till very late in 
history, of any belief in the existence of departed spirits as 
powers at all,—Saul’s vision of Samuel in the witch of Endor’s 
house is the only one we can at present recollect,—while 
nevertheless the enunciation of an authoritative moral law, far 
in advance of the intellectual stage of culture which would 
appear to correspond to it, takes place in the very nursery 
of the race, and in the very centre of its first great scene of 
trial! Is it conceivable to anyone that the ghost of a great 
ancestor could have originated the Decalogue? Whence did 
these severe restraining precepts come, if they did not come 
from a real powerabove man? ‘T'o one whoassumes the view of 
the purely physical origin of man, how should so early an out- 
break of what would, on that hypothesis, be the pure superstition 
of a spiritual and rigidly restraining power, be accounted for ? 
It has often been maintained that the conflict for existence neces- 
sarily developed a competition amongst the various tribes of 
early history, a competition to determine which of them should 
act with the most solidarity, and that this competition gave a 
great physical advantage to the one which earliest develeped a 
strict social morality. That would explain how the aptitude 
for discipline, self-restraint, fortitude, and courage displayed by 
the Romans secured them so long a reign, but would not explain 








a 
at all the very early inculcation of the conscious Principleig, 
volved in such qualities, found among the Jews, unaccompapj 
as we must certainly say in the case of the Jews it wag om 
accompanied, by any strong practical disposition to embody thogg 
qualities in actual life. Besides, as a matter of fact, the moral 
law of the Decalogue is altogether based on a spiritual lawof 
which the condemnation of idolatry is the key-note. So far igi 
from true that the moral conditions which secure the cohesion 
of a race come out most prominently in the Jewish Decalogue, 
that that which there comes out most prominently is the 
worship of a Supreme Will,—the very centre and essence of the 
whole moral law,—the kind of law which that Will imposes, 
being, in one sense at least, secondary to the worship of 
that Will. In other words, it is because the moral law jg 
God’s law, and because it unites those who obey it to the 
Divine nature, that it is so strenuously enjoined. It is not tre 
that the Jews developed anything like the same capacity for 
carrying out the conditions of moral co-operation which thejy 
lawgiver had certainly displayed for apprehending those con. 
ditions. The Decalogue implies the inculcation of a conscious 
principle long before the development of any adequate capacity 
for embodying that principle in life; and not only that, but for 
developing it expressly as the will of an invisible power which, ae: 
cording to the materialistic theory, did not exist, and does not exist, 
except in the imagination of a superstitious people. Can anything 
be conceived more unnatural than that a pure falsehood should he 
conceived as the guarantee of a set of moral truths, and thege, 


‘too, moral truths which, so far from being the reflections of moral 


experience, were far in advance of that experience—the presages, 
as it were, of creative genius? Surely the moral genius which 
could lay down such truths could never have superfluously ima 
gined a fictitious Supreme Will by which to sanction them. And 
surely the superstition which would have laid a mighty falsehood 
as the pillar and ground of the moral and social law, would never 
have anticipated the true moral and social law, but would have 
wandered as widely from the mark in declaring that law as it had 
in insisting so solemnly on a false sanction for it? If the 
supposed lawgiver were a phantom, is it not certain that much 
of the law would have had on it the impress of a phantom 
origin P 

Again, as Canon MacColl says, if the true origin of man he 
found in physical and material forces, how is it that the discovery 
and proclamation of the moral law seems to have run ahead 
so much of the discovery and proclamation of physical 
laws? If the physical constitution is the root of man, why 
did not the growth of the curiosity of the senses precede the 
growth of the curiosity of the conscience? Indeed, why should 
there have been any conscience, or any curiosity of the conscience 
at all, if man is the growth of material conditions, and if the 
mastery of those conditions be really the key to his earthly 
salvation ? If the moral nature be a mere secondary thing, and 
the first and chief thing about man be his physical organisation, 
how is it that the problem of civilisation was not primarily a 
problem of the adaptation of physical means to physical ends— 
a problem primarily of the sciences and the arts, instead of a 
problem of the conscience and the will? What one would 
expect from the development of an intellect founded on the 
senses, would have been the steady growth of the effort to deal 
with the difficulties of human existence from the intellectual side, 
—to manceuvre the passions rather than to control or subdue 
them ; to utilise the resources of external nature, and to strain to 
the utmost the elasticity of man’s tastes and capacities, in order to 
increase the range of the conditions within which he could 
enjoy existence. Something of this type of character we se 
shadowed forth in early Greece, where the crafty, the resourceful, 
the pliant man seemed to be at one time likely to take pre 
cedence of the true, the good, and the great man, until other 
and nobler ideals won upon the susceptible Greek imagination. 
If the intellect had been really developed merely out of the 
physical constitution, we should have seen such a type of 
character as this, gaining on all others. Shame at poverty of 
resource would have taken the place of that nobler shame 
which men feel at easy and adroit concession to the importunity 
of circumstance. The man of elastic intelligence, of may 
shifts and wiles, would have been valued ten times as much a 
the man of dignity, fortitude, constancy, in one word character; 
for character only means that there is a standard of inward 
life to which men must adhere even at the cost of the outward 
life itself. That implied assumption, however, is everything. 
It is equivalent to the assumption of a moral law for man which 
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anticipates, and overrides, and moulds his dealings with physical 
law. We can, perhaps, in part imagine what a great curiosity 
and a pliant intellect, exerted chiefly to interrogate the outward 
conditions of our life, and to adapt, as the phrase is, our wants to 
our“ environment,” and our environment to our wants, would have 
made of man,—a sort of potent mental chameleon, now shrink- 
ing to external conditions, now bending external conditions to his 
needs, without a dream or thought of any absolute internal 
standard to which it is needful to conform himself. Instead of 
that, we find that at one of the earliest of the epochs of human 
history an inflexible standard of character was laid down, and 
laid down as the command of the invisible God, a standard 
which was not to be trifled with and moulded and bent to suit 
the exigencies of the hour. The inquisitive mind itself was to 
pursue its ingenious questionings under the restraints of 
this law; what was called civilisation was declared sound 
only so far as it observed this law; it was this law which 
kept discovery from transforming not only the realm of 
knowledge, but the very ends and aims for which the realm 
of knowledge was to be used, just as opportunity might 
dictate. It was this which made man man, and pre- 
yented him from passing through an earthly metempsychosis 
of adaptation to the universe, which would have eliminated all 
the unity from human history, and all the definiteness from 
human progress. Withouta fixed background of conscience, the 
shuttle of events, manipulated by an ever active and elastic: 
intelligence, would have made the man of one age a totally 
different creature from the man of another. And this back- 
ground of conscience was not only given us, but it was given 
by an asserted revelation before the development of scientific 
intelligence had reached any high level. The moral law was 
scored deep in human nature before science had fairly begun 
its lively career. We were told in many respects what we ought 
to be, long before we found out what we were. Now, could that be 
conceivable, if (1) there were no character in existence higher 
than our own to impose its law upon us, and if (2) there were 
nothing, and never had been anything in existence, except an 
endless chain of cause and effect under the shadow of which an 
“ought” becomes impossible since nothing could ever be other- 
wise than as it is? It seems to us perfectly certain that the 
early incorporation of such a law as the Decalogue in human 
history is an incontrovertible proof, first, that physical law is 
not the root of human character, but moral law; and next, that 


- the moral law was revealed to us, and in us, long before the 


intellect had begun to stride forward with anything like its full 
power; in other words, that, instead of being the mere fruit 
borne by that power, it was the ultimate guide and ruler and 
director of that advancing intelligence which now claims to be 
its master. That seems to us, we confess, utterly inconsistent 
with a merely physical and material constitution of things. 





THE FINEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 
OTWITHSTANDING the cholera scare, the capitals of 
Europe, from Christiania to Constantinople, the ancient 
cities of France and Germany, of Italy and Spain, will be filled, 
or are filled already, with crowds of British sightseers. Letters 
will be written to private friends and the public press, articles 
will be concocted and whole books published, on the beauties 
and the glories, the present pleasantness and the poetry of the 
past, which are to be found in this or that town scattered up 
and down the length and breadth of the two hemispheres. 
Some enthusiastic persons will even go so far as to discover 
that even in England “ towered cities please us then” (when we 
cannot get anywhere else), and may, perhaps, discover that, 
after all, the position of Berne is inferior to that of Durham, and 
that York and Canterbury need not shrink from the comparison 
with Strasburg or Amiens. But whatever else they may con- 
spire to praise, whatever enthusiasm may be roused elsewhere, 
British tourists find never a word to say in favour of the capital 
of their own country, and the sight of London never raises any 
enthusiasm except for the nearest railway-station that will take 
them out of it. It is natural and reasonable enough, of course, 
that the large section of the tourist world that inscribes 
London as its headquarters in the visitors’ book should fly as 
far as possible from the tedious street, the well-known haunt. 
It is perhaps excusable that the denizens of Leeds and Liverpool 
should look upon London only as another place of business, 
only 4 repetition on a larger scale of what he sees every day at 
ome. It is excusable, but only on account of ignorance. For it is 


quite certain that London is no more a repetition of Leeds and | 





Liverpool than Venice is a repetition of Verona, or Westminster 
Abbey of Manchester Cathedral. The things are totally unlike. 
Even the Pool and the Docks of London are no morea repetition 
of the estuary of the Mersey than St. Paul’s is a repetition of a 
stucco garden temple. In fact, even in its particular business 
aspect, the City is wholly different from the business quarters 
of other towns. As in Virgil’s day, the Mantuan swain went 
up to Rome expecting to find it a larger edition but still like 
his little country town, “for so he knew puppies like dogs, and 
kids to resemble their mothers,” but found that there was no 
more comparison between them in reality than there was 
between a cypress and an osier twig; so the Lancashire or 
Yorkshire man who expects in London merely a larger series 
of factories or a dustier line of warehouses, will find that 
his method of comparing great things to small is as 
inapplicable as that of his Italian counterpart. The mere 
volume of London business, the mere rush and roar of the 
London streets, are wholly incomparable with even the 
busiest of busy towns elsewhere. Liverpool may challenge the 
Pool, the Manchester warehouses may affect to rival Cannon 
Street and Paul’s Wharf, Birmingham may claim as great a 
show of shops as Queen Victoria Street or Cheapside, Worcester 
may sneer at the potteries of Lambeth; but it is the conglomera- 
tion of all these together, and each element in larger propor- 
tions than any other city of the Old World can show, that makes 


‘London so unlike, so much greater than any other city in 


England. Then, again, the mere business quarter, or rather 
quarters, of London are but a part of the whole. Besides the 
Poolthereare the Parks, besides the Bank and the Exchange there 
are the Public Offices and the Houses of Parliament, besides the 
Guildhall and the Mansion House there are the National 
Gallery and the British Museum. In fact, because London is 
the capital, and a natural capital, because it is London, it must 
needs be infinitely vaster and more complex in life and develop- 
ment than other cities. It is not merely a province of 
houses—other towns are smaller provinces of houses—but 
it is a nation of houses. It is the visible embodiment in 
stone and brick of the country as a whole. 


For this reason it is that London is so well worth a touring 
visit, if not from the inhabitants of other great towns whose 
business brings them from time to time to London, but who 
probably have no real knowledge of London as a city to “ do,” 
yet, at all events, from the ever-increasing army of country and 
country-town folks who seek recompense for the quiet of their 
ordinary homes in the racket of a tour among foreign cities. If 
you must visit a city, no city will repay a visit so well as 
London. In the matter of hotels, it is now as well, or better, 
supplied than any other city in Europe. Even if the change to 
foreign foods and modes of life is sought, Alderman de Keyser 
will supply a courtyard and a table d’héte, and bedrooms 
without soap, but with polished floors, without the trouble of 
crossing the Channel ; while the restaurant out-of-doors is to be 
found at the Healtheries, and the restaurant in-doors in the 
illustrious Kettner’s. Then, for historical buildings, the Tower is 
unsurpassed for interest by the Piombi and the Bridge of Sighs, 
or the gloomy dungeons of Nuremburg; Westminster Abbey 
as a piece of Gothic architecture need hardly fear comparison 
with St. Ouen at Rouen, while as a Campo Santo, there is, of 
course, no place in the world which would even pretend to com- 
pete with it. But even apart from leviathans like these, and St. 
Paul's, and the Guildhall, and Westminster Hall, and Lambeth 
Palace, there are enough minor buildings to make the fortune 
of a score of continental cities. Crosby Hall, the Temple 
Church, and the Middle Temple Hall, Christ’s Hospital, St. 
Saviour’s, old Chelsea Church, Chelsea Hospital, are not these 
enough for many a Murray-guided day? ‘Then for the enthu- 
siastic lover of art who, never having looked at a picture nor 
felt the want of it for a year, must needs spend hours of rapture 
in galleries, is there any collection which, take it all in all, is 
better chosen or better hung, or, even now we may say better 
housed, than the neglected treasures of the National Gallery P It 
would be interesting to take a census of those who will prate to 
you of the art glories of Florence, or Dresden, or Munich, who 
have never seen the inside of the National Gallery, much less 
paid a visit to the Neue Pinakothek, which finds its home at 
South Kensington. And of all the crowd who talk of the 
statues of the Vatican or the Venus of Milo, how many have 
discovered the beauties of the Townley Venus, or of the Comic 
Muse, or realised that the Elgin marbles are the finest sculptures 
in the world, and that they are located in Bloomsbury P Norare 
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the pictures of Grosvenor House, and the armour and curios of 
Sir Richard Wallace, so remote from access as the treasures of 
the Green Vaults or the Golden Chamber. For expeditions, are 
there not Hampton Court and Dulwich, and Greenwich Hospital, 
and, for scientific tastes, the Zoological Gardens and Kew; and 
for purely natural scenery, Richmond and Bushey Parks and 
the “ open sewer” which, above Teddington at least, is still full 
of water and beauty, and is purity itself compared with the 
Rance at Dinan or the yellow Tiber; while, to crown all, are 
not Windsor’s Royal Towers within an easy afternoon outing 
from the centre of the town? For our country cousins, who 
really must have had enough of the country by the middle of 
August, there is no tour which could open up such a mine of 
sight-seeing and produce such a magazine of new ideas asa 
visit to London. Even in its mere physical outward aspect, 
taken by itself in its infinite variety of street, and square, and 
park, the abodes of labour, and business, and politics, and art, and 
pleasure, of hunger and satiety, it isa marvellous place. But if the 
patriotic Englishman wishes to feel his patriotism exalted and 
justified, even where it is sometimes most depreciated and con- 
demned, let him take his stand on Waterloo Bridge, not as Words- 
worth did when he pronounced on old Westminster Bridge that 
‘*Earth has not anything to show more fair,” at early dawn only, 
but let him do so at any hour in the twenty-four, and look East, to 
the swelling dome of St. Paul’s, or West, to the “ massy towers” 
of Westminster, or along the green-outlined masses of the 
Embankment, or across to the many-coloured spars and sails of 
the clustering Thames lighters and the bulky storehouses and 
factories behind them, and if, not only for power and movement 
but for mere physical beauty, he does not pronounce London to 
be the finest city in the world—why, he is either very blind or 
very prejudiced. : 





SOME FALSE PRETENDERS. 


HE “unfortunate nobleman,” now waiting deliverance 
from one of her Majesty’s gaols, is by no means a soli- 

tary specimen of his kind. Hardly a decade passes that some 
fool or rogue does not claim to be an heir defrauded of his in- 
heritance, an unrecognised prince or an uncrowned king. The 
mysterious death of the unfortunate son of Louis XVI. afforded 
impostors of this class an opportunity of which they were not 
slow to avail themselves. Even yet the supply does not seem 
to be exhausted. Only last year the President of the French 
Chamber had to order the expulsion of an individual who 
assertedjthat he was Louis X VII., and demanded to be restored 
to the throne of his ancestors. This gentleman did not appear to 
be in the least discouraged by two fatal and obvious objections to 
his claim,—that by this time Louis XVII. would be nearly a 
hundred years old, and that if he were ever so much alive France 
would not make him her king. It is said, however, that he found 
simpletons credulous enough to accept his pretensions, and 
believe that a man who could not be more than fifty 
was ninety-eight. This is likely enough, faith in impossi- 
bilities being by no means peculiar to the domain of 
religion. The person in question is the latest, if not 
the last, of the soi-disant sons of the martyred Louis. The 
first appeared in 1796, a tailor by trade, who bore the name 
of Hervagault, and actually succeeded in persuading a number 
of Loyalist country gentlemen—not common folks merely—that 
he was the veritable Dauphin. This man was condemned to a 
term of imprisonment for swindling, and died in the Bicétre in 
the time of the First Empire. The second, a certain Bruneau, 
was son of a sabot-maker at Vezins. After convincing a few 
credulous Legitimists of the genuineness of his pretensions, he 
was lucky enough to make the acquaintance of a former cook of 
Louis XVI., who found in his lineaments some resemblance to 
those of his old master, and from him he obtained useful 
information touching the habits of the late King, the ways of 
the Court, and the names of several of his servants and Minis- 
ters. This answered Bruneau’s purpose admirably ; he turned his 
newly-acquired knowledge to excellent account, made many 
dupes, especially among the old ladies of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, who gave him both sympathy and money, which so 
emboldened him that he sent a summons to Louis XVIIL., 
requiring the King to resign the throne in his favour. 
This proceeding obtained Bruneau a lodging at the King’s 
expense. After his release he posed as a martyr, and 
found more believers than ever. In 1818 he was im- 
prisoned a second time, and after the expiration of his 


America and became a sailor in a coasting vessel. n 
Bruneau retired from the scene, people thought they had heard 
the last of pretended Louis XVII.’s; but ten years later 9 
gentleman appeared upon the scene who proclaimed himself 
Duke of Normandy and Baron of Richemont. In 1998 and 
1829 he demanded from the Chambers official recognition of his 
rights. This man, who asserted his claims to the last, had been 
a Government employé at Rouen, and died in 1835. Hig great 
coup was the recognition accorded to him by the Duchegs of 
Angouléme, who at that time was very near-sighted ; but even 
if she had been ever so clear of vision, she could not possibly 
identify the man of fifty with the child-brother whom she had 
last seen forty years before. But the soi-disant Duke of Noy. 
mandy was not allowed to have the field to himself. He hada 
formidable competitor in Charles Naundorff, a Prussian watch. 
maker, who proclaimed that he and he only was the true Lonis 
XVII. He also had followers, and when expelled from France 
took refuge in Holland, and there died in 1845. In 1851, hig 
heirs instituted a suit for the vindication of their supposed 
rights ; but the verdict was unfavourable to their claim; and 
they met with equal ill-fortune in 1874, when the case was tried 
on appeal. Their advocate—and the firmest believer in the 
justice of their cause—was Jules Favre. He verily thought and 
consistently contended that Charles Naundorff was really son 
and heir to Louis XVI.,a fact which Favre’s well-known re. 
publicanism rendered all the more remarkable. When a man of 
his ability, accustomed to weigh evidence, and with a mind free 
from Legitimist leanings, could credit the Naundorff myth, it is 
no wonder that people less enlightened and more acute should 
be equally credulous. 
Another false Louis XVII., who called himself La Roche, died 
in 1872; but more prudent or less scrupulous than his confréres, 
he did not bring his claims before the public, and they were 
only made generally known after his death. His story was that 
after the Restoration, his sister, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, had 
secretly recognised him, and paid him a handsome allowance, on 
condition that he should conceal his identity and live in 
obscurity. Naundorff had been his valet, and used the know- 
ledge he acquired in the service of La Roche to persuade people 
that he was the real Simon Pure. Characteristically enough, 
—for there is always some fatal flaw in these stories,—La Roche 
omitted to give a reason for the obscurity in which he had so 
long lived. 

It has been said that in an age when faith in the miraculous 


_ prevails, miracles willhappen; that among a people who believein 


witchcraft, witches will abound ; and in explanation of the recent 
abundance of counterfeit Louis Dix-septs, it may be suggested 
that they supply a want, and that there is a disposition among 
a certain class of the French people to believe in pretenders who 
are able to concoct a plausible story and assert their claims with 
sufficient confidence. But, of all European countries, France is 
the one in which the principles of divine and hereditary right 
are least respected. The mass of the French people have no 
more love for the principle of legitimacy than for the rights 
of primogeniture. If they would not bow the knee to Henry 
V., what hope is there of persuading them to accept 4 
Louis XVII.? We must seek some other explanation of 
the phenomenon, and this explanation is supplied by the 
author of “ Les faux Louis XVII.,” a work lately published in 
Paris. The author tells us that in 1800 there appeared, under 
the title of “ Le Cimetiére de la Madelaine,” a book which is now 
absolutely forgotten. It contained the supposed confidences of 
Abbé Edgeworth, the priest who accompanied Louis XVI. to 
the scaffold. Even if he had written a book, he could have 
revealed very little. He only saw the King a few times after his 
trial, not once before, and had no means of knowing what befell 
after the execution. Yet the author of the book pretended that 
he had received important information from Abbé Edgeworth, 
as also several letters and documents which were entrusted to 
the confessor by the Queen. Nevertheless the romance, for it 
was nothing more, seems to have been taken seriously by 4 
good many people, and lent credit to the legend of the little 
Dauphin’s escape from prison. But for the original myth that 
he was smuggled out in a bundle of linen, the “ Cimetiére de la 
Madelaine ” substitutes the still wilder story that he got away in 
a wooden horse, sent expressly for that purpose by Charette, 
the Vendean chief. As soon as he was safely outside the prison 
walls, the child was dressed as a girl and sent to Brittany. But 
the little Prince, so miraculously saved, did not long survive 





sentence, finding the game was played out, he went to 





his deliverance. Pursued by the emissaries of the Convet- 
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tion, he was put on board a Danish ship bound for America, 


and died before she reached her destination. Notwith- 
sanding its glaring improbability, and the fact that it made 
the Dauphin die at sea, this story was adopted as the basis 
of his narrative by Hervagault, the first false Louis XVII. 
He was called Hervagault, he said, because that was the name 
of the man who sold his son for 200,000 francs to take the 
Dauphin’s place in prison, and so deceive the gaolers. From 
Paris he was taken to the head-quarters of the Vendean 
Army, and afterwards, when threatened by the emissaries 
of the Convention, put on board a Danish vessel. But 
he did not die there, as was proved by the fact of his being still 
alive and ready to take possession of the throne of his ancestors. 
All Hervagault’s successors told the same tale, with the differ- 
ence that while he pretended to have escaped in a bundle of 
linen, they preferred the legend of the wooden horse. It would 
thus seem that these adventurers drew both their inspiration 
and their materials from the pages of an obscure and obsolete 
romance. They had not enough imagination to invent a new 
story, or art enough to correct the more glaring inconsistencies 
of the one which they adopted. The motive of most of them 
was doubtless vanity, and that passion for personal distinction 
and cutting a great figure, which is one of the most marked 
features of the French character. None of the pretenders seem 
to have had specially in view the making of money; one was 
rich; all they cared for was to create a sensation and strut for 
awhile in borrowed plumes. 

Of a different sort from the false dauphins of France, more 
honourable yet equally visionary and vain, was Colonel Louis 
de Lusignan, whose death at St. Petersburg was announced 
only afew days ago. This gentleman rejoiced in the splendid 
but imaginary titles.of “ King of Cyprus, King of Armenia, and 
King of Jerusalem ;” and if fortune had been more kind he 
might have wielded the sceptre of his forefathers, for Louis de 
Lusignan was descended in a direct line from the highest 
nobility of the Crusades, and his headship of the family was 
recognised by the Lusignans of France. His grandfather settled 
in Russia at the time of the French Revolution, and the late 
Colonel was a Russian subject and a soldier of the Czar; yet he 
carefully preserved the records of his race and the proofs of his 
royal descent, never abandoning the hope that the kingdoms 
of Cyprus and Armenia would sooner or later be revived and 
himself made their king. At every crisis of the Ottoman Empire 


* in 1829, in 1832, in 1840, in 1852, and again in 1872—he 


advanced his claims and demanded the restitution of his realm. 
In 1879 this poor prince, in partibus infidelium, protested against 
the usurpation of his kingdom of Cyprus by Lord Beaconsfield ; 
he addressed a big memoir on the same subject to the Congress 
of Berlin, and a little later he demanded from Turkey the 
modest sum of twenty millions sterling for the surrender of his 
rights over Palestine and Armenia. He was buried in the 
cemetery of Smolensko, in a coffin ornamented with a triple 
royal escutcheon ; and his son Michel is now chief of the House 
of Lusignan in his stead. But though he has inherited the 
family name, he has not inherited the family folly; for, wiser 
than his father, he sees that an age in which reigning monarchs 
can hardly hold their own is not a favourable one for royal 
pretenders, either true or false. 

CLASSICAL ART AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
TPNHE collection of “Casts from the Antique,” which was 

opened on August 7th to the public at South Kensington, is 
the result of labours which deserve to be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. About seven years ago Mr. Walter Copeland Perry 
addressed to this journal a letter in which he urged the 
necessity of undertaking this work ; and he has now the satisfac- 
tion of seeing, not indeed the accomplishment of his wishes 
—for what has been done must fall far short of his ideal—but 
a considerable and useful instalment of what was desired. Itis 
impossible, indeed, not to regret that the want of means has 
hindered the full development of Mr. Perry’s plans. The room 
in which the casts are placed is already crowded, though 
not a few of the specimens are marked in the catalogue 
as “not arrived.” Want of space has prevented a strict 
adherence to the chronological arrangement of the collec- 
tion, and has necessitated the “skying” of more than 
one specimen of art to which it would be most desir- 
able to give a close inspection. ‘This is to be regretted 
even from the economical point of view. We are very much 
mistaken if the public remains content with the instalment now 








given them. What we have in the present collection is only a 
part of what we might have had; and, if discovery goes on as 
rapidly in the near future as it has in the recent past, only a 
small part of what will have to be acquired. To put the matter 
shortly, the work will have to be done over again. Nothing, as 
poor people know by a painful experience, is so expensive as a 
makeshift; and here a makeshift was surely unnecessary. After 
all, but a little was wanted from the public purse, compared 
with what has been given for the Natural History Collections. 
We say nothing against the miles of birds and beasts, which 
are certainly better than shells and torpedoes ; but that side of 
human history which is exhibited in the art of Greece and 
Rome may surely match them in interest. 


For the present, however, we may speak rather of what has 
been done, than of what has been left undone. Here, then, the 
student may now see for the first time, unless he has had other 
facilities than those afforded by London, an instructive present- 
ment of the rise, the culmination, and the decline of classical art. 
The first sixty-five articles in the Catalogue (a most instructive 
document, drawn up by Mr. Perry) may be said to illustrate the 
rise, including a period of somewhat more than two centuries. 
Some of this number, however, it should be said, are illustra- 
tions rather than examples. No. 1, for instance, is “a specimen 
of the bronze bands of the Balawat Gates,” and belongs to the 
reign of Shalmanezar ITI. (859-825), thus exemplifying one of 
the two great influences from the East (Assyrian and Egyptian) 
which acted upon Greek art. Among other illustrative pieces 
may be mentioned the “ relief from the Lion Gate at Mycenz” 
and the “ ornament from the door of the Treasury of Atreus,” 
at the same place. The archaistic imitations, again, which 
we owe to Roman art (eg., the Athene and Artemis 
discovered at Herculaneum and Pompeii), represent stages of art 
of which we have no original remains. Nothing is more curious 
in this part of the collection than the Metopes from the oldest 
temple in Selinus, in Sicily. Selinus was founded from Hybla, 
itself a colony of Megara, about 630. The larger of the two 
which have been received—five are yet to come, but belong to a 
later period—is a high relief, in which we see Perseus beheading 
Medusa, while Athene looks on. Theart is of the very rudest 
description. The figures, indeed, are inexpressibly ludicrous, 
Each face—the Medusa who suffers the decapitation, the hero 
who performs the operation, the goddess who “assists” at the 
spectacle, but does not turn her head towards it—wears the 
very broadest of grins. Separated from this by little more than 
a century and a half, we have the pedimental groups from the 
Temple of Athene at Aigina. These sculptures were executed 
in honour of the share which Aigina took in the great victory of 
Salamis. One group represents Hercules at Troy, the other the 
combat of Greek and Trojan chiefs round the body of Achilles. 
Athene is presentin both. The figures have still an archaic tinge 
—more visible in the western than in the eastern pediment—but 
they are separated by a whole world of difference from the rude 
efforts of the sculptor of Selinus. With these may be com- 
pared the pedimental groups from the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia—a work but very little later in date (76 a and b)—and 
the three figures (86-88) which represent what remains of the 
pediments of the Athenian Parthenon. These, of course, belong 
to the very best period of Greek art. Nearly a century later 
we have the splendid portrait-statue of Sophocles, a side of art 
later, it would seem, in its development than the ideal. Near 
the great tragedian stand the figures of Demosthenes and 
Atschines, inferior, the latter especially, in conception and 
execution, but still showing much power and dignity. The 
portrait-statues, though here there are many gaps to be filled 
up, are indeed peculiarly interesting. Itis curious to think how 
art realises for us the great Greeks and Romans, while for want 
of the artifea sacer men of our own race and much nearer to 
us in time remain dim and shadowy. 


The seated statue of the comic poet Podeisippus and the 
standard figure of Augustus—one of the noblest remains of 
Roman art—may be singled out for mention. Especially interest- 
ing from another point of view are the reliefs from Gjélbaschi in 
Lycia. The ancient name of Gjélbaschi is unknown, nor have 
we any idea who this munificent patron of art in a remote dis- 
trict of southern Asia Minor may have been. Of the three scenes 
which are represented in the collection, the most interesting is 
“The Slaughter of the Suitors.” Mr. Perry suggests that the 
sculptor took his idea from the painting by Polygnotus at 
Plate. From another part of Asia Minor we have the Per- 
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gamene statues, four in number—two Gauls, a Persian, and an 
Amazon—with their strongly realistic execution. 

Students of the Classics will welcome the opening of this 
collection as another development of the marvellous revival 
which the last ten years have witnessed. At the very moment 
when classical study is most fiercely assailed has come this 
opportune development of the interests which connect it with 
human life. The narrow round which used to content teachers 
and learners, conteuts them no more. It is not enough to read 
a Greek play; we must see it on the stage, and realise what 
it was to its first audience. Even what seemed the driest of 
all subjects—the criticism of the classical texts—is vivified in an 
extraordinary way when palwography is called in to help, and we 
see the actual representation of the handiwork of the old-world 
scribes. The same change has penetrated the whole world of 
ancient learning. Those who love to stand upon the old paths 
hail it with delight, not only for the sake of present enjoyment, 
but as an earnest of the continued hold which these venerable 
studies will have upon the minds of civilised man. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—=——— 
THE REFORM OF THE LORDS. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpEecTaToR.”’ | 

Srr,—Of the two alternatives proposed by Mr. John Morley, 
viz., that the House of Lords should be “ mended or ended,” 
I do not think that the British public is prepared to adopt the 
latter, thereby abolishing altogether the Second Chamber. 

I venture to propose the following as a practical proposal for 
* mending ” the House of Lords :— 

1. The number of Members of the House of Lords to be 
reduced to, say, 150. : 

2. The 150 Members to be chosen, in the first instance, from 
the existing Members of the House of Lords; one-half (seventy- 
five) to be elected by the existing House of Lords; the other 
half to be nominated by the Queen on the recommendation of 
the Prime Minister. 

3. All the Members so chosen, as well as those appointed to 
fill future vacancies, to remain Members for life, but with 
power to any Member to resign his position. 

4, All future vacancies arising after the first constitution of 
the new House to be filled by the nomination of the Queen on 
the recommendation of the Prime Minister, the choice not being 
limited to Peers, but extending to all British subjects of full age. 

Under such arrangement, no one would hereafter become a 
Member of the House of Lords by right of birth. The two 
great political parties would each be able to secure one-half the 
seats in the new House in the first instance; while the pro- 
posed arrangement for filling future vacancies would allow the 
head of each party in turn to nominate two Members, the num- 
ber of such nominations being in the long-run proportionate to 
the periods during which the two parties respectively hold office. 

As the possession of an hereditary Peerage would in fature 
confer no political power or privilege, it might be considered 
desirable to abolish hereditary titles altogether; but such 
abolition would not be a necessary consequence of the proposed 
arrangement. 

The difficulty of passing any law for altering the constitution 
of the House of Lords lies, of course, in the necessity of obtain- 
ing the consent of a majority of that House. Probably the 
right of the Crown to create new Peers affords the only Con- 
stitutional means of overcoming that difficulty. But although 
there are many objections to an extensive use of that power, it 
will be generally admitted that a fundamental reform of the 
constitution of the House of Lords is an occasion which will 
justify the creation of new Peers to such an extent as may be 
necessary for carrying the proposed reform.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Cnotmevey Putter. 

The Mount, Reigate, August 18th. 

{To tne Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpectaTor.’’} 
Srr,—As to “ mending or ending,” like Wordsworth’s “scholar 
pale,” ‘I also have my own conceit ;” and, like Mr. Brooke, in 
“ Middlemarch,” I ‘offer the forces of my mind honestly to the 
nation.” ‘That when they “deliver on some great question 
those stately academical discourses which,” says Sir Edward 
Strachey, “we all hear or read with so much pleasure,” that 
in their great debates the Lords are, at least, not inferior to the 


————— 
allowed. The scandal is that of the votes at such times 
overwhelming majority are those of men whoge habitual Non. 
attendance at all other times proves plainly their want of turn 
or taste for their work as legislators. 

With certain exceptions, then, let any Peer who in the last pre. 
ceding Session of Parliament has not attended on at least two» 
thirds of the whole number of days on which the House hag 
met, be incapable of voting until in the current Session he has 
made, say, fifty attendances. Would not that method be one of 
natural selection with survival of the fittest P—I am, Sir, &e, 
Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper, 
[Mr. Harper fails to see that the objection is not to an idle 
majority, but to a majority that is always hostile to one party, 
and always favourable to the other. His proposal would he 
perfectly nugatory.—Eb. Spectator. ] 














[To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ } 

Srr,—A Moderate Radical, to whom the Spectator is a weekly 
comfort, I agree with Sir Robert Anstruther that your pro. 
posal,—* to restore what the early Norman Kings undoubtedly 
possessed, the Sovereign’s right of selecting from amongst the 
Barons those whom he wished to summon to his counsels,”~ 
offers the most statesmanlike solution of our difficulty with 
“the Lords,” under existing circumstances. It will be time 
enough to return to the constitution of the old Saxon Witan, 
by making each Peer directly represent the freeholders of a 
shire, or portion of a shire, when we are in full possession of 
Manhood Suffrage, the arrival of which happy time will, doubt- 
less, teach the freeholders, and I would add to these the income. 
tax payers, in short, the “haves,” the need of elected, and 
therefore respected, buffers to minimise the shock of the well. 
intentioned socialistic legislation the ‘ have-nots” are sure to 
cry for, and their representatives slavishly promise—at the 
expense of the “ haves.” 

This, however, is digressing. I hope you will strenuously 
urge the propriety, not to say the policy, of giving seats to the 
representatives of the Colonies, with all the privileges (by 
courtesy) of Peers on the cross-benches in any reformed House 
of Lords, which may be finally agreed to.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Staffordshire, August 20th. Harry C. Parrencnam, 
























THE LATE TORY DEMONSTRATION IN 

MANCHESTER. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ } 
Sin,—Having some experience of the powers of multiplication 
possessed by the Tory local and district press, when the “good 
cause” is to be’served, we were yet hardly prepared for the 
enormous dimensions assigned to the late Tory Demonstration 
in the Pomona grounds, which were accepted and retailed by 
the Tory organs everywhere, and by which even the “ very 
elect” were deceived. The Morning Post quoted 90,000 to 
100,000, and even the sober Standard took the numbers at 
80,000, and pointed the appropriate moral accordingly ; while 
the Daily News and the Times speak of the meeting as very 
successful; and the Spectator, anxious to do full justice to our 
opponents, speaks of the numbers as probably not exceeding 
50,000. 

The fact is that till very lately there have always been very 
exaggerated estimates of the numbers which can be accom 
modated in the Pomona buildings ; and it is not very surprising 
that these wild guesses should have passed freely among Tory 
partisans, and have been at first accepted without much ques- 
tion by Liberals who got their reports of the meeting at second- 
hand. The weather, which had been dead against us, was all in 
favour of the Tories; so that we were fully prepared for a Tory 
meeting double the size of the Liberal meeting. It was, there- 
fore, with a great feeling of relief that on Monday, on a com- 
parison of notes by many Liberals who had attended both demon- 
strations, it became clear that the attendance at the Tory meet- 
ing not only did not exceed, but fell considerably short of, that 
at the Liberal meeting. Our numbers were very carefully cal- 
culated to be about 30,000, while the meeting was going on; and 
the Tory numbers are pretty clearly demonstrated to have beet 
under 20,000. I exclose a letter to the Manchester Examiner 
and Times of Wednesday, the 13th inst., from a well-known and 
highly-respected Liberal, whose bona fides would only be doubted 
by a Tory controversialist, and whose object was, of course, to 
get at the truth :— 

“A correspondent sends us the following note for publication :— 
‘Four trustworthy men, anticipating that the numbers present a 
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_—_—_—_ 
the Conservative demonstration of Pomona on Saturday would be 

tly exaggerated by Tory journalists, made a careful effort to 
count the actual number of people who passed into the gardens. 
They stationed themselves on the canal bridge, which, as many of 
our readers know, forms a sort of bottle-neck, through which 
Pomona is reached. The actual numbers present, ascertained by 
carefully counting the people who — over the caual bridge, and 
including those in the barge from Worsley, was 18,277. The following 
details show how this total is arrived at :— 


Say there were in the gar ’ens at 1.50 p.m., when the counting began 1,090 





From 1.50 to 2.0 there passed .., pe - 118 
From 2.0 to2.45 ... nee re ae . 5,400 
From 2.45to3.15 .. see se spe eae es . 2,700 
From 3.15 to 3.25 procession of 23 lines, 3 abreast ... tes se oe 69 
From 3.25 to 3.35 27 lines, 3 abreast, and 5 lines, 5 abreasi eae aa 486 
From 3.35 to 3.40 44 lines, 8 abreast, and 37 lines, 5abreast ... os 537 
From 3.35to 3.40 notin procession... 0, ee eee ee BES 
a s in barge from Worsley ee eis iG ite ea 147 
From 3.40 to 4.10 80 lines, 6 abreast... ae ins ae pe a 48) 
2 cj 28 lines, 6 abreast... A ae ove a < |«6 

a ne 37 lines, 4abreast ... og * ove Me oo 

re pat 29 lines, 8 abreast... as aes fe0 ae woe §«=—- SS 

aa 20lines,4 abreast... aa aaa sia dna 80 

va ~ 28 lines, 2 abreast 56 

po “A notin procession... - 1,557 
Number of cabs 103, counting 4 persons toeach ... si ae vr 412 
Namber of hansoms, &c., holding 2 each, 204 pS Ae ee as 408 
Number of open conveyances, holding 8 each,3... ese a i, 24 
Number of open carriages, carrying 4 each, 10... ea pe aus 40 
Large omuibus, carrying officials pa oe ae ois ‘ea ee 59 
Five bands, of 2+ persons each ... ee om ve ee ee oy 120 
From 4.10 to 5.39 ... ee a eh 3,709 
Total ... oss wr ar is saa oe Sas ... 18,277 


He thus brings out the utmost possible numbers, allowing 
liberally for the contents of all the vehicles and a barge from 
Worsley, as 18,277. All possible allowance for errors could 
hardly bring the numbers to 20,000. At all events, the general 
opinion among Liberals, and also that of not a few men of all 
shades of politics present at both meetings, is that our meeting 
was decidedly larger than the Tory meeting. Certainly the 
quality of our meeting was superior to that of our 
opponents. Our meeting was a fair representation of all classes 
of Liberals, including the wives and daughters of many of our 
leading merchants. Our zeal was shown by the eager pur- 
chase of tickets at 10s., 5s., and 2s. 6d., which made the meet- 
ing a financial success. ‘Twelve thousand free tickets were also 
issued, and no doubt would have been much more largely used 
than they were, but for the dreadful weather. 

At the Tory mecting there was a conspicuous absence of the 
female element, and, I believe, of the upper classes generally. 
The tickets were limited to 2s. 6d., and free tickets were lavishly 
distributed everywhere. Moreover, the zeal of the Tory working- 
men from the surrounding districts was largely reinforced by the 
free admission to Belle Vue Gardens, which was given to some 
of the outside contingents; while the quality of the working- 
class element present may be fairly judged of by the fact that 
large numbers left the hall with the Marquis of Salisbury 
in full flow to listen to the wilder and more exuberant oratory 
of Lord R. Churchill in the Agricultural Hall. In conclusion, it 
may be confidently affirmed that the Tory demonstration, 
whether as a counter-manifestation of public feeling in this 
district or as a mere array of numbers, was a decided failure. 

Lord Salisbury spoke of the policy of the Tory Party being 
to follow up every Liberal gathering with a-more important 
Tory meeting, and to confute Liberal misrepresentations by 
Tory corrections. So far as this district is concerned, these, 
tactics have signally failed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Maichester, August 19th. A Maycuester Liperat. 





THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 
(To THE Eptror or THE ‘‘ SpEcTaTor.”’ | 

Sir,—My attention has just been called to a letter in your 
journal from Mr. Homersham Cox, in which he charges the 
Charity Commissioners with a gross breach of faith for deciding 
in favour of Tunbridge Wells as the site of the proposed Middle- 
class School. 
It is no business of mine, and would be something like im- 
pertinence on my part, to defend the honour of such men as 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, Lord Colchester, Mr. Longley, and 
other members of that body. It is equally unnecessary to 
defend the honour of that large minority in the Court of the 
Skinners’ Company, who from the first entirely approved of 
and supported the decision of the Charity Commissioners in the 
matter. But I may be permitted to state some facts with re- 
spect to which Mr. Cox’s letter is of a most misleading character, 
and which will show that his charges have no foundation. 
What he wishes your readers to believe is that the Charity 
Commissioners obtained a control over the large sum of £20,000 


“in or near the town of Tanbridge;” and that when they had 
secured that control they determined to spend the money on a 
site five miles away. 


That in substance is the allegation. 
What are the facts? Abort ten years ago, when the Com- 


missioners were dealing with the old Grammar School founded 
by Sir Andrew Judd, and the estates belonging to that founda- 
tion, it was known that in course of time the income would © 
greatly increase, and probably become far in excess of the wants 
of that School; and it was suggested that the unapplied surplus 
should be invested and accumulated, and when it became suffi- 


cient for the purpose, that the Skinners’ Company should apply 

to the Charity Commissioners for a scheme for its application 

in the establishment of a Middle School “ in or near the town of 

Tunbridge.” 

For myself, I should be very glad to see this carried out for the 

benefit of our neighbours at Tunbridge, when the accumulations 
are sufficient for the purpose. But the fund we are now dealing 

with arises from a different source. As to £3,119, part thereof, 

it comes from what is called Hunt's Charity,” and as to £6,890 
further part from what is called “ Attwell’s Charity,” both these 
being trust moneys previously devoted to totally different pur- 

poses, quite unconnected with education. And as to £10,000, 
the remainder of the £20,000, it consisted of a sum of money 
forming part of the Company's corporate fund which they 
desired to devote to educational purposes. 

With respect to these sums, it was from the very first 
decided, in accordance with Sir A. Judd’s will and the charter of 
Edward VI. (which gave equal rights to Tunbridge Wells and 
Tunbridge), that the Middle School to be created thereby should 
be somewhere “in or near the parish of Tunbridge,” of which 
Tunbridge Wells forms the most important part; and the 
scheme now in force gave effect to that decision, 

A division of opinion then arose in the Court of the Company 
as to what part of that large parish should be selected. A very 
influential section of the Court of the Company and the Charity 
Commissioners, after hearing all that could be said on both 
sides of the question, thought that a site at Tunbridge Wells, 
and within easy reach of Southborough, was the place where 
the school would be most useful. 

No doubt this decision was a disappointment to our Tun- 
bridge neighbours; but the reasons for it are plain upon the 
surface, and I am sorry that their feeling in the matter should 
have led any of them to write angry letters, and make 
unjustifiable charges against public men of the highest character 
and honour.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tunbridge Wells, August 19th. W. F. Brow .t. 





THE JOINT CANDIDATE SCHEME. 
[To THE EpiTror Or THE “‘ Specraronr.’’ | 

Sirn,—You have discussed and criticised in all its bearings the 
Hare plan of the Alternative Vote. Allow me to describe 
another scheme, generally preferred on the Continent, and not 
liable to the same objections. Its present form is the result of 
an elaborate discussion by the Committee of the Proportional 
Representation Society,—who, however, have come to no 
collective decision upon the relative merits of the two schemes. 
This scheme, which has been called the Joint Candidate Scheme, 
might take as its motto Mr. Morley’s maxim,—‘‘ One man one 
vote, and every vote of eqnal value.” The constituencies to 
which it is applied must return at least three Members, but 
each elector has only one vote (which, however, he may divide 
among as many candidates as he pleases). In this way, fair 
proportional representation is made possible, for in any con- 
stituency where 20,000 Reds can return two Members, 10,000 
Blues will necessarily be able to return one. This gives the 
Blues all they are entitled to, but the Reds also require pro- 
tection. They must be saved from the danger of wasting their 
votes by heaping them in unnecessary numbers on a favourite 
candidate. They must be free to express their individual 
preferences between the candidates of their own party, and 
must be relieved from the strict drill which is one of the chief 
causes of the dislike felt to the present limited vote. 

These and other objects may be attained by allowing candi- 
dates of similar views to be nominated, and to stand as Joint 
Candidates,—a proposal whose meaning and effect will be best 
seen by a sample voting-paper, and a short description of the 





by stating their intention to sanction its expenditure on a school 


count at an imaginary election :— 
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[Five Members to be elected. 
VOTING PAPER. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO THE VOTER. 
The voter may vote for as many candidates as he pleases by 


placing a cross opposite the name of each. If he vote for one candi- 
date only, his vote counts one to that candidate; if for two, the vote 
counts a half to each; if for three, a third, and so on. 

Votes given to a joint candidate (if not required to return that 
candidate) may be used to assist any other of the candidates 
bracketed with him. They will be applied to return as many of the 
set as possible, in the order of the number of votes polled by each of 
them. 

Suppose that on counting up the votes, the numbers are found to 
stand thus :— 


BRIO S ccssacoeus sep esoheekencesbpeaarere 20,000 
PIN Roosccid na Sacsswaseasacdeonoreweecee 5,000 
RAMIDORIAID oo .00cccsescescvensecevess 15,000 
BONE 55 emis ssieocoandsuwnceowadeseee? 10,000—50,000 
SMRRING so) a sassesesoaluensaetauweae ee 11,000 
MOUNEOOUEN:  i.concanccaparumeavubecssuee 6,000 
BRIO Sa55s ce supe see skensaceoosnnmabenewe 6,000—33,000 
RRMMINIR fh 8h. fo. cas icch bab ben aunnnwacuseeseseesGee 14,000 


As between themselves, the order of priority of joint candidates is 
determined by the number of votes polled by each. Accordingly, 
the order in which the Liberal joint candidates are to be elected is 
—Bright, Chamberlain, Muntz, Brown. 

For the same reason, the order in which the Conservative joint 
candidates are to be elected is—Churchill, Burnaby, Jones. 

The votes of each set of joint candidates are then distributed 
among them, so as to make them all equa]. ‘This gives :— 


BDU os 5s 5:5a'5 55s soedacenbestowsnterwenoreeeeees 14,000 
Each of the four Liberals...............0ee.0e008 12,500 
Each of the three Conservatives............++ . 11,000 


It is clearly impossible that all three Conservatives should be elected, 
and therefore Jones, as the lowest, is rejected. Jones’s votes are 
then divided between Churchill and Burnaby, bringing up their score 
to 16,500. This gives :— 


Chaorchill and Burnaby, each .................., 16,500 
BUGMAOBOD 5 i.s%ssyaeaanassenncereedanensousvonennanns 14,000 
Each of the four Liberals.............. sasbaae ses 12,500 


It is now seen that all four Liberals cannot be elected, and Brown, 
who stands lowest on the Liberal list, is in his turn rejected. His 
votes are distributed between the three remaining Liberals, making 
the score :— 


Bright, Chamberlain, Muntz, each............ 16,6663 
Charcbill and Burnaby, each ..............0008 16,500 
MORMON Bis cies iiceien noe cote We ie DaoeeaE 14,000 


The lowest candidate is now Robirson, who is accordingly rejected, 
and the remaining five are declared elected. 


A result which is obviously satisfactory.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. Parker SMITH. 
Western Club, Glasgow, August 138th. 





RARE EPITAPHS. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “* SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—The following is from the interior of the Church of St. 
Peter’s, Mancroft, in this city, which has recently been restored, 
with great judgment and good taste :— 

“Here lyeth ye body of Svsan Browne, ye last deceased of eleven 
children. Ye first ten interred before ye northern porch without. All 
descended from their svrviving parents, John and Svsan, his wife. 
She sovght a city to come, and vpon ye thirtieth of Avgvst she de- 
parted hence and found it. Salvtis Anno 1686. AXtatis svc 19. 


‘Here lyes a single flower scarcely blowne ; 
Ten more before the northern gate are strowne, 
Pluckt from the self-same stalke onely to be 
Transplanted to a better nursery.’ ” 


Norwich, August 19th. J. F. 


(To tHe Eprtor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—The following punning epitaph on the name of “ Clay” 
is written, or rather painted, on a board affixed to the north 
wall of the chancel in Crich Church, Derbyshire; the date, 


. . a 
beginning of the seventeenth century. There is in the same 


church another interesting epitaph on a handsome tomb erected 
in 1603 to the memory of John Clay, of Crich, and his family, 
but it is too long for insertion :— “ 






‘Soules they are made of heavenly Spirit, 
From whence they come ye heavens inherit, 
Did kuowe that bodyes made of Clay 
Deathe will devoure by night or day ; 

Yett is hee as hee was, I say, 

Hee livynge and dead remayneth claye ; 

His verye name that nature gave, 

Is nowe as shal be in his grave. 

Tymes doth teache, experience tryes 

That claye to dust the winde updryes ; 

Then this a wonder compt wee must, 

That want of winde should make claye dust.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 










A. ©, 











[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The following epitaph, copied from a stone in Shotteswel} 
Churchyard, may possibly be of interest to some of your readers, 
The date is 1771 :— 


“This world’s a city, 
Full of crooked streets, 
And death’s the market-place 
Where all men meet. 
Was life a merchandise 
That men could buy, 
The rich would always live, 
The poor must die.” 







—I am, Sir, &c., 
Shotteswell Vicarage, Banbury, 1884. 


C. T. Reape, 


(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—This epitaph was in good preservation upon a stone in 
the middle aisle of Harberne Church, Staffordshire, when } 
knew it more than forty years ago. I do not remember the 
date, but I believe it to have been in the last century. There 
is a hard ring about it, but it is the ring of true metal :— 

‘*A good husband and father and neighbour too, 

Such an one as the world scarce ever knew : 

What God to Adam did testify, 

He was resolved his children should come nigh : 

For pride and pleasure he would not allow, 

But made them get their bread by the sweat of their brow. 

A good wife and mother and neighbour, too, 

Such an one as the world scarce ever knew : 

Agreeabler couple could not be, 

Whatever pleased he, always pleased she ; 

Everything that a good wife and mother and neighbour should be.’” 
In contrast, let me add another, from a stone in the church- 
yard of the same parish, set up within my own memory :— 
“This turf has drunk a widow’s tear : 

Three of her husbands slumber here.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., F. 8. L.. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPFcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—When I was at Bromsgrove School, many years ago, | 
noted in the pigeon-holes of my brain the two following rather 
quaint epitaphs, and there they have been ever since. I should 
be glad, as an old Bromsgrovian, that they should have the 
honour of appearing in print. Here they are :— 
“ He now in silence here remains, 

Who fought with Wolfe on Abram’s plains : 

E’en so shall Mary Hill his wife, 

When God shall please to take her life ; 

’Twas Edward Hill, their only son, 

That caused the writing on this stone.” 

Again, (I forget the exordium about a Danish sailor having 
committed the murder) :— 
‘A currier’s knife did the deed, and left me in the street to bleed ; 
But when Archangel’s trump shall sound, and souls to bodies join, 
That murderer I hope shall see my soul in Heaven shine.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., F. O. Morris. 
Nunburnholine Rectory, Hayton, York, August 7th. 








BOOKS. 
———_>—_—_ 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF LUCRETIUS.* 
Mr. Barine has chosen for the metre of his new translation 
fourteen-syllabled verse of the iambic measure. It is a metre 
which has the merit of giving the translator plenty, so to speak, 





* The Scheme of Epicurus: a Rendering into English Verse of the Unfinished 





which is not given, is probably the end of the sixteenth or 


Poem of Lucretius, entitled ‘‘De Rerum Naturd.”? By Thomas Charles Barings 
M.A.,M.P, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1884, 
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of room. If he wants to render his original verse by verse, its 
length, giving an equivalent for the greater compression of the 
Latin, makes it a convenient instrument for his purpose. 
And there are authors to whom a verse-by-verse rendering is 
appropriate, if not necessary—to Homer, for instance—so that 
it be not slavishly followed. If Homer is to be translated at 
all—a proposition which we should be sorry to make—perhaps 
this fourteen-syllabled verse is the best for the purpose. For 
the purpose for which Mr. Baring uses it in this volume, it has, 
as far as we can see, no fitness whatever. So we should think 
beforehand ; and so, in our judgment, actual experience proves. 
On the other hand, blank verse would be a most appropriate 
instrament.. A philosophical poem is ew vi termini, artificial, 
and blank verse is the most artificial of metres. With its great 
variety of pauses, its unlimited power of expressing various 
moods and kinds of thought, it is, if skilfully handled (a very 
large supposition, we allow), an instrument of unrivalled 
adaptability. As it would be suitable to Virgil, so it would be 
to Lucretius ; and we cannot but regret that Mr. Baring did 
not choose it as the vehicle of the careful and scholarly version 
which we have before us. 

It is, we think, on the occasions—not very frequent—when 
Lucretius is in the satiric mood, that his translator is happiest. 
Here his style, which commonly wants dignity, and his versifi- 
cation, to the principle of which we have expressed our objec- 
tion, are least, at fault. Here is a passage from the latter 
portion of the Fourth Book :— 

“The black is a brunette; the foul and filthy dégagée ; 

The tiny pigmy is a Grace, and brims with wit, they say ; 

The over-tall is striking and in dignity excels ; 

The cat-eyed is a Pallas; skin and bones they term gazelles ; 

One stutters, cannot talk, she lisps ; the dumb is so discreet ; 

The restless hateful chatterbox a lantern to our feet; 

One is mignonne gracteuse et svelte, who scarce can live for want 

Of flesh ; and one half dead with cough is simply ravissante.” 
More might be quoted, were not the subject so repulsive. Most 
readers of Lucretius are content to leave this part of his poem 
untouched. Mr. Baring deserves praise for the skill with which 
he has picked his way along very dirty paths. 

And here is another specimen :— 

“ Man thus moreover brings his strength in useless toil to wreck, 

And all the better part of life spends at another’s beck ; 
Meanwhile his fortune slips away on wares of Babylon ; 
Daties are scanted ; good repute ails, totters, and is gone. 
Her feet with slippers soft and gay from Sicyon are seen 
Bedecked, and massive emeralds with clearest lights of green 

Are set for her in gold. 


His sire’s well-gotten wealth in caps and headbands disappears, 

Or cloaks sometimes of Alidan or Ceiin mercers’ wares. 

Banquets with dainty napery and choicest viands, play, 

Wine in profusion, unguents, crowns of roses, garlands gay, 

In vain are furnished, when from out this well-head of sweet things 

Some bitterness stil] rises up, and midst the blossoms stings.’’ 

We do not see why the translator renders “ quoniam medio de 
fonte leporum,” &c., by when, or why by writing “ this well-head 
of sweet things,” he limits to the particular instance what the 
poet surely intended for a general reflection. A little further 
on we see “amore proprio summeque secundo,” rendered by 
“lasting love, though crowned with full success.” The “though” 
seems quite out of place. There is no sort of opposition intended 
between the two epithets. As ‘for “lasting,” we can hardly 
accept it, even though it is supported by the high authority of 
Mr. Munro. We should rather take it to be something very like 
asynonym of secundus. “ Suus’”’ is used just in this sense as in 
ventis iturus non suis (Hor. Epod. ix., 30). It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from the epithet that follows; “ Prosperous ” might 
do; a“ lasting” love may be quite the reverse of successful ; 
nor is there anything to justify the epithet in the amour described. 

When the poet rises to a somewhat higher tone, his translator 
1s not so successful. “We may take a specimen from the famous 
conclusion of Book III. Here are some lines from the famous 
passage,“ Atqueea nimirum queecunque Acheronte profundo”:— 

“ And, soothly, all the ills that folk in Acheron’s profound 

Profess to find, while yet we live are everywhere around. 

No wretched Tantalus for one big stone, that overhead 

Hangs in mid air, as fable tells, grows numb with causeless dread : 
Bat empty awe of wrath divine distresses men alive, 

Who fear ill-luck, that accident may bring on them that thrive. 
No vultures peck at Tityus outstretched in Acheron, 

Nor could they in his vasty chest discover food, whereon 

To batten through the ceaseless roll of years that know no end ;— 
Nay, though his frame were really so hugely to extend 

As to take up not merely nine poor acres’ width of ground 

With his outspreading limbs, but all the whole terrestrial round, 
Not even then could he endure eternity of pain ; 

Nor would his frame an infinite supply of food contain :— 








But we see Tityus in him who, prostrate in the dust, 

By torturing anxieties, the fowls unclean of lust, 

Is gnawed, or rent by greedful cares of any otber kind. 

Just so a Sisyphus in life before our eyes we find 

In one agape the rod and axe of ruthless power to win 

From rabble votes, aye going home repulsed and sad of mien = 
Because to seek for empty rank, and rank they never give, 

To bear the stern duress of toil, and all in vain to strive, 

Is but to push with might and main up a confronting hill 

A massive stone, which, when it just has neared the summit, will 
Slip, and run back by leaps and bounds the level plain to find.” 


This is sadly wanting in dignity. The lines about Tityus are 


particularly poor. It is, however, very faithful; and for the 
most part, neither takes away nor adds. The words, “that 
thrive,” in the sixth line, seem to be suggested by the 
exigencies of the metre, and “ rod” is presumably a misprint for 
“rods.” Otherwise, there is little or no fault to be found. 

If the reader wishes to see how Mr. Baring acquits himself in 
a purely philosophical passage, he may examine the following :— 


“So wrought in solid singleness are first-beginnings found, 
Compact, by smallest particles together tightly bound : 
Not formed by gatherings of these existent previously, 
But rather mighty in their own eternal unity. 
And Nature suffers not that these should minished be or rent 
At all, but keeps them safe as seeds new bodies to present. 
Besides unless there be a ‘least,’ the smallest bodies sight 
Acknowledges will be composed of portions infinite ; 
Because the half of any half will evermore admit 
Halving again, and means will lack to put an end to it. 
And then betwixt the sum of things and least thing where would be 
The difference? ’T would disappear. For howso thoroughly 
The sum of things be infinite, still things that smallest aro’ 
Would of parts infinite consist in manner similar. 
But since sound reason here protests, refusing to allow 
The mind to count this true, thou must to her decision bow, 
Confessing that some bodies do exist which parts have none, 
And are in Nature made the ‘ least ;’ and, after this is done, 
That these are truly solid and eternal must confess, 

Morever if it were the wont of Nature, authoress 
Of all things, to insist that all should be dissolved into 
Their smallest parts, she would not have the power to make anew 
Aught out of them: for bodies which are dowered with no parts 
Must lack the attributes with which begetting matter starts, 
Weight, unions of whatever sort, encounters, movements, blows, 
All the machinery in short whereby creation grows.” 


“ By smallest particles ” is hardly correct for “ minimis stipata 
partibus,” when the ablative is rather of matter than instru- 
mental. 

On the whole, the student will find Mr. Baring’s translation 
faithful and correct, and while Mr. Munro’s edition remains out 
of print, not without its use as a practical help. Of the higher 
praise which belongs to a really fine representation of a great 
original, it deserves, we are sorry to say, but little. 





THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.* 


The Baby’s Grandmother is in its way a work of genius. It is 
too long,—the part at the cathedral town of Clinkton 1s much 
too long,—and we are not made quite to understand, after all, the 
mingled helplessness and strength of the hero. But it is hardly 
possible to praise too much the skill and brilliance of the picture 
of the three figures who make up the interest of the scene at 
Overton,—the clumsy Earl, his handsome, gay, and yet deficient 
brother, and the lively and lovely sister who is “the baby’s 
grandmother.” Again, the two figures at Endhill, who are 
requisite for the purpose of making the heroine into a grand- 
mother, the priggish Lotta and the formal pedantic Robert, 
out of the christening of whose baby the incidents of the story 
spring, are, though not as fascinating, even more amusing. 
Moreover, the tale itself is extremely skilful, and the way in 
which the dénouement is brought about is as natural as it is 
certainly unexpected. The only part of the story which drags, 
is the part at Clinkton, where the gossip of the banker’s family, 
though described with skill, is protracted over a great many 
more pages than Art requires or indeed can justify. 

It was a happy idea to make a young grandmother, 
who is in everything except years a vast deal younger 
than her own daughter, the heroine of a story, and to make 
her so undeniably fascinating that her happiness is at 
least as dear to the reader as it is to the author of the tale. 
From the page in which it is told us how Lady Matilda strove 
to believe that her daughter was an engaging child, all the while 
knowing that she was trying to impose upon herself, and that 
the little Lotta, though she might be a compound of virtues and 
the least troublesome of children, was an insufferable little prig, 
—who watched for the moment when she ought to take her own 





* The Baby’s Grandmother, By L. B. Walford. London: Blackwood. 
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medicine, who set herself her own tasks as well without 
the governess’s aid as with it, who understood what tucks 
were to be let out of her frocks, and refrained on principle from 
tasting unknown puddings at table,—to the page in which 
Lotta brings about her mother’s happiness by declaring in her 
most formal fashion. that she would never again think of taking 
any notice of Mr. Challoner, Lady Matilda is dear to the 
reader’s heart. Her tenderness, her pride, her spriteliness, her 
buoyancy, her courage, her loyalty to her brothers, her perfect 
simplicity, all make her such a heroine as is rare in novels. 
We prefer her to Miss Austen’s best heroine, not, of course, 
as a picture,—we are not comparing Mrs. Walford to Miss 
Austen,—but as the subject of a picture; and we do not 
know anywhere a much subtler study than that of the two 
brothers,—the clumsy, humble-minded, almost mute, shrewd 
Lord Overton, and the lively, hare-brained, deficient brother, 
who is always so near the very edge of half-wittedness, 
and yet who falls into it only when his vanity is so far hurt 
that he turns sullen, and ceases to lean on his sister for 
support. Admirable, too, is the picture of Lotta and of 
her husband, the dull, formal man of whom Lady Matilda 
says that, as for coquetting with Robert, “you might 
almost as well dance round a tomb-stone,” and this though 
into his hands she resigns her daughter with only one fear 
uppermost, that he should discover her delight in resigning 
her, and what a domestic difficulty he is taking out of 
the way, when that incomparable paragon of premature virtue 
leaves her mother and brothers to themselves. We must say 
that the conception of these five persons is simply perfect, and 
that two of them—Lady Matilda and the clumsy Lord Overton 
—are painted with singular and unfailing power. What can be 
more effective, for instance, than the soliloquy of Lady Matilda, 
after the moonlight skating scene, when Mr. Challoner, to whom 
she has given her heart, and who has given his heart to her, 
but who is unfortunately, though of course she does not know 
it, engaged to a banker’s daughter with whom he has never 
been in love, had shown her in every possible way what he was 
really feeling, and yet had not said what she had fully expected 
him to say P— 


“<« What am I to think—what am I to think ?—Lady Matilda had 
dismissed her maid, and was musing over her fire ere she went to bed 
upon the Christmas Eve whereof so much has already been narrated. 
‘What am I to think?’ was the refrain of all her puzzled, happy, 
foolish thoughts. In reality she imagined she knew very well what 
to think ; but somehow it pleased her to be perplexed and discom- 
posed, and affectedly vexed, and secretly more charmed with Challoner 
than ever. Bold, heartless, presuming man—craven caitiff_—to dare 
so much, to stop so short; villain—coward—hby turns she flouted 
him for this, by turns for that: in very truth she had never thought 
aught became him better than those extremes of presumption and 
modesty, those alternations betwixt forwardness and backsliding. 
She had heard his breathing short and thick, had canght the broken 
whisper, marked the catch in the throat, and felt the clasp of the 
hand. She had seen the revulsion, the strugele, the resolution grow- 
ing apace; and then what the humility of the man doubtless 
termed the hold regained over his ranaway passions, but which 
she, so superior in her knowledge of all, and contempt of all, 
scouted as the unwelcome and unnecessary and tiresome and 
provoking voice of an inward mentor, who ought by this time to have 
had his mouth stopped. Really [ can show him no more plainly 
than I do,’ mused she, half sighing, half smiling; ‘really, my dear 
Mr. Challoner, it is very pretty to see you look so lugubrious, and 
very touching and pathetic to hear your voice tremble and shake, and 
to watch you force down your throat again the kind words and 
accents that will come up when poor Matilda is by. He is in love— 
I’d stake every womanly power I have, the man is in love. He does 
all that he can do, he says all that he can say, short of the thing, the 
one thing. Opportunities? He has had hosts of opportunities; he 
has opportunities at every turn; this whole evening was one long 
opportunity. Were we not together, always together, often alone 
together ? He never left me for above a few minutes at a time, and 
then only when I sent him. I sent him for the pleasure of seeing 
him return. I could not discover so obscure a nook to fly to, but 
what he would track me instantly and follow; I could not be tired 
but he would rest too. And then he held my hand, and kissed it 
twice. Yes, he kissed it just here, and held the place afterwards. 
What right had he to hold it and yet not a word, not a single word ? 
Oh,’ with a burst, ‘I like his silence—I love his silence. His silence 
is more, a thousand times more to me than any other man’s speech. 
He shall be silent, silent as the grave, silent for evermore, if so he 
pleases, once he has spoken out. Poor man,’ mocking, ‘ poor—dear 
—blind man. Matildais too good for you, is she? Too beautiful, 
too rich, too highly born? Oh dear, yes, she is all that, we know 
very well; but stop a little, my friend, you will find she is too cl-ver 
also. You are not clever, Mr. Challoner—not particularly clever, at 
least; and certainly you are not beautiful, and probably you are not 
rich. I wonder what you are, or why I Pshaw! you shall 
speak, sir; I say you shall. You have no right now to hold your 
tongue, and hang your head, and put your finger in your month like 
ababy. Baby? ItisI that am the baby to let him play with mo 
thus. He sees, he knows his power, and abuses it. He shall not, he 
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shall not,’ excitedly. ‘I—oh, if I can but preserve this bold heart 
when I am with him, if I can but keep a merry heart and tongue, and 
cheat him with my face. Let me see,—can it be that I have been 
too soft and yielding? Perhaps I have. Then how remedy the 
damage? Coquet with another? But there is no one else to coquet 
with except Robert, and one might as well dance round a tombstone 
No, no; no coquetting. No; I must be all in all to myself and by 
myself. I will amuse myself, be good friends with myself, and have 
no need of any one but myself. I will send the gentlemen about their 
business. It will be fit for them to go out of doors to-morrow; but 
it shall be too cold, or too wet, or too early, or too late, or too any- 
thing, for me. They will have. to excuse me. Then I will—shal] I 
have a headache? But a headache of that kind is missyish -and 
vulgar; headache is unbecoming, too, and troublesome to manage, 
So I will be just myself—myself as I am when this wicked Jem 
Challoner is not by ; a much better self in reality than the self that 
appears for him,—a silly subdued shadow of the real Matilda. What 
can he see in her to fancy, I wonder? But these mild soft-eyed 
impostors, these abominable hypocritical make-believes of men, one 
never knows what they do not see. Well, Mr. Challoner, you haye 
done so well that you deserve to do better still; and so, to bed, 
Matilda, my dear,’ gaily saluting the mirror as she passed, ‘ Good 
night, my pcor, little, ill-used, tormented, tantalised Matilda,—enter 
to-morrow morning, her Ladyship.’ ”’ 
Perhaps that gives hardly a fair picture of Lady Matilda, for 
she is thinking of herself throughout this passage, and it is her 
way of throwing herself into the life of others, especially of the 
brothers to whom she is so warmly attached, that makes her 
gaiety so fascinating. But if Lady Matilda is admirable, and 
the clumsy, mute Earl, who judges so shrewdly and speaks 
so well on the very few occasions when he takes on himself to 
speak at all, is admirable too, we cannot say that we are satis. 
fied with Mr. Challoner, on whose character and want of it, 
the plot really turns, and who seems to us almost too weak 
to be so strong, and too strong to be so weak. 

The life in the cathedral city is much more superficially pre. 
sented and the description of it is not near so good; though 
inferior novelists might have thought it the strong point of 
their work; but perhaps the figure whom Mrs. Walford has 
sketched in with the most slovenly hand, is Miss Juliet Appleby, 
On her spitefulness a good deal depends, and yet it is by 
no means clear why she was so spiteful. There is no pains 
taken with her character, in spite of the fact that the 
plot turns in no small degree upon its workings. One can 
well understand her jealousy of Lady Matilda, though even 
that ought to have been more carefully indicated and led up to; 
but one cannot well understand her malice against Mr. Challoner, 
for which there is hardly an excuse at all. Yet on what seems 
something very like vindictive malice against Mr. Challoner, the 
dénouement of the story hangs. 

But with all its faults, it is long since we have read so bright 
and so brilliant a novelas The Baby's Grandmother ; and we will 
venture to say that there must be something deficient in the 
mind of any person who does not find it full of humour and 
vivacity varied by true pathos, and also by distinct traces of 
tragic power. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 

Tue difficulties that lie in the way of a clear, comprehensive, 
and impartial history of the Indian Mutiny are very great. 
The subject is obscure and confused in origin and mani 
festation, and the very materials which shou'd elucidate 
it present in themselves enormous obstacles. Indian officials 
have ever loved the pen; and round the fierce controversies that 
arose month after month during the progress of the revolt 
sprang up a thick jungle of reports, pamphlets, Parliamentary 
papers, and newspaper articles and letters. The two previous 
histories,—those of Sir John Kaye and Colonel Malleson,—have 
done something towards clearing the ground; but neither can 
lay claim to be considered a critical history. Sir John Kaye's 
work, admirable as it is in many ways, was, nevertheless, 
written too near the events for complete information ; while that 
of Colonel Malleson is necessarily coloured by the views which the 
author adopted in the very crisis of the outbreak. In truth, to 
sift the materials in order to supplement these narratives, and 
to harmonise the whole, is a task demanding the most patient 
labour, the nicest judgment, and the finest historic temper. 

Mr. Holmes, the author of the present work, has seen the 
need, and has attempted to satisfy it. How far has he suc 
ceeded in making his history clear, comprehensive, and impat- 
tial? At least, his book has some claim to be called clear. He 
has brought to the accomplishment of his task a considerable 
literary gift. The style throughout is good, and the workmat- 





+ A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of the Disturbances which accompanied it 
among the Civil Population, By T. R. E, Holmes. London: W. H. Allen and Co 
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ke manner in which he has supplied references to authorities 
for every statement is deserving of special praise. A dread of 
fne writing is apt to come upon the reader, when he approaches 
another account of the massacre at Cawnpore or the defeuce of 
Lucknow. Mr. Holmes, however, is quite safe here; and he no 
more insults the dignity of woe, than he renders English valour 
ridiculous by clumsy panegyrics, 

That Mr. Holmes attains to anything like real comprehensive- 
ness or unity of treatment cannot be admitted. The account he 
gives of the origin of the Mutiny, and of the causes which led 
up to it, is, on the whole, satisfactory ; but once launched in the 
intricacies of the revolt, this unity disappears—as it may well 
do, except in the hands of an inspired historian—and we wander 
on in a wilderness of facts and accusations, characters and 
descriptions. The best thing in the book is undoubtedly the 
history of the Sepoy Army. Mr. Holmes tells clearly the 
glorious traditions of the old Bengal regiments. The force was 
at its best in the beginning of the century; but as English 

wer became consolidated throughout India, it began slowly 
put surely to be disintegrated by the mistaken policy of the 
Government. ‘This pclicy was bad in all directions. Towards 
the officers because, by withdrawing them from individual con- 
nection with a regiment, by lessening their numbers, and by pro- 
moting the best to civil employments, it destroyed confidence and 
esprit de corps ; towards the men because, by vexatious regula- 
tions, the better kind of natives were prevented from enlisting, and 
because when the tendency towards insubordination had become 
apparent there was an injudicious, though well-meant, yielding 
to some of the sillier prejudices of caste. With an army ap- 
proaching mutiny by such a road, the very successes of the Sikh 
war were a source of a danger; for it made the Bengal soldier 
believe that his arms were invincible, and that the English rule 
depended on his help. Mr. Holmes summarises the situation 
well when he says :— 

“On the eve of Lord Canning’s arrival the Native Army was a 
heterogeneous body, as in race, caste, and religion, so also in quality. 
There were a few superb irregular regiments, commanded by a hand- 
ful of picked European officers. These were the useful troops of 
Bombay and Madras. There was the Bengal Army, composed of 
stalwart men of martial aspect, who had been, perhaps, better endowed 
by nature with soldierly qualities than the men of the other Presi- 
dencies, but who had under a corrupt system been suffered to become 
adangerous mob. It was no wonder that those regimentsin which the 
sentries relieved each other when and how they pleased, in which it 
was an every-day occurrence for hundreds of men to quit their ranks 
without leave, and scour the country in quest of plunder, were ripe 
for mutiny. The marvel is that they had so long preserved the sem- 
blanceofanarmy. Yet so great is the force of habit, that while the 
ablest men in Intia kept repeating the solemn warning that it was in 
the force on which the safety of the Empire depended that its greatest 
danger lay, the Bengal officers regarded the insubordination, which 
they could not wholly ignore, as inseparable from the constitution of 
a Native Army. They were deaf to the rumbling of the voleano, for 
they did not know that it lay beneath them until its eruption startled 
them out of their fatal slamber.”’ 

The condition of the Army in Bengal was to some extent 
reflected in the civil population. Lord Dalhousie’s annexations, 
and his policy with regard to the land settlement, had made the 
English many powerful enemies; and the popular uneasiness 
had been increased by the propaganda of religious fanatics,— 
Mahommedan and Hindoo. This religious agitation was, in a 
great measure, due to the rapid introduction of the railway and 
the telegraph. ‘These new and, to the natives, terrible inven- 
tions, boded nothing, it was thought, but absolute and forcible 
conversion to Christianity. From native intrigues India never 
is, and never can be, wholly free; but 1t happened in the year 
1857 that, owing to the causes just enumerated, the number 
and importance of those on foot were extraordinary. Large 
numbers of desperate men were ready to work on the inflam- 
mable material in the army. Among these, the followers of the 
dispossessed King of Oudh, and the Ministers and creatures of 
the smaller States that had been annexed, were especially 
dangerous. Chance, too, had at this very time created 
another enemy. Lest there should be wanting a representative 
of Mahratta hatred, Nana Sahib, the adopted son of the last of 
the Peshwas, had been made our bitter enemy by the refusal of 
the Government to recognise him as heir to the huge annuity 
that had been granted to Rajee Rao. When the Mutiny had 
begun, the most potent tradition of dominion in India was 
added, and the survivor of the race of Aurungzebe became the 
centre of the revolt. 

It is impossible to attempt any detailed criticism of the manner 
in which Mr. Holmes deals with the events of the rebellion, save 


tories in treating the subject with a proper sense of unity. We 
must, however, remark that it is absurd to say, as he does, that 
we should never have heard of the Well of Cawnpore if Lord 
Canning had earlier consented to the enrolment of the Calcutta 
Volunteers, and the disarming of the Sepoys at Barrackpore 
and Dinapore. No doubt the delay in allowing the Volunteer 
movement at Calcutta was a mistake; but the effect which it 
would have had in permitting troops to be pressed on must not 
be exaggerated in this way. The manner in which Mr. Holmes, 
in at least one instance, plunges into the intricacies of a very 
bitter controversy—that which concerns Mr. Tayler and Sir 
Frederick Halliday—is certainly to be deprecated. Without wish- 
ing to invite correspondence or in any way to revive this heated 


controversy, we cannot, after reading the papers on the subject 


laid before Parliament, refrain from stating our conviction that 


Mr. Holmes has no excuse for using the language he does con- 

cerning Sir Frederick Halliday. There are, of course, two sides to 

the question, and Mr. Holmes has a right to adopt Mr. Tayler’s 

view. He would have shown better judgment and taste, however, 

had he confined himself to temperate language such as that 

employed by Sir John Kaye, whose words may ke quoted to’ 
show the furthest point to which Mr. Tayler’s case can be 

carried :—‘“ I cannot,’’ he says, “after full consideration of all 

the circumstances of the case, resist the conviction that if there 
was not a miscarriage of justice, there was a lack of that generous 

disposition to overlook occasional errors of judgment, committed 

by men who had done good service in critical conjunctions, 
which is a distinguishing characteristic of Indian Govern- 
ment.” These expressions are undoubtedly strongly in favour 
of Mr. Tayler, and carry considerable weight, even though 
it is remembered that they were written before Sir Frederick 
Halliday’s memorandum of June, 1879; yet on the whole, 
we feel inclined to cgnsider that the juster view is that expressed 
by the Court of Directors after their investigation of the matter 
in 1858. The Court of Despatch to the Government of India 
on the occasion of Mr. Tayler’s appeal gave him credit for much 
of his conduct which had been undoubtedly worthy of praise, 

and rightly absolved him from the charge of panic; but they 
continued :—“ At the same time we agree with you in the 
opinion that Mr. Tayler’s instructions involved a very great 
error of judgment, and were proved by subsequent occurrences 

at some of the stations, especially Gaja and Mazufferpore, to 
have been uncalled for by any pressing emergency at the date 
of their issue, and not inaptly described by the Lieutenant- 
Governor as a ‘ flight nothing short of scandalous and disgrace- 
ful to the British name.’” They proceed :—* We concur with 
you that ‘the Lieutenant-Governor was thoroughly justified in 
removing Mr. Tayler summarily from the office of Com- 
missioner of the Patna Division on the ground that at 
so critical a period the Division could not safely be left in 
his charge.’” Before leaving Mr. Holmes’s work it may be 
suggested that there is one great want—a want, however, which 
is felt in all records of our rule in India. We are with diffi- 
culty able to form any idea of the motives and policy of the 
Natives from their side. That the paucity of information makes 
such an attempt very difficult is true; but still, in the case of 
the Mutiny, there is a certain amount of material. Could this 
be carefully sifted, and an approach to an account of the great 
revolt, as it stood before the native population, be constructed, 
it‘would be of the greatest value. Taking all the faults and ex- 
cellences of Mr. Holmes’s book together, we gladly admit that 
he has made a useful history,—a history which, though not 
likely to remain as an authority, has at least done something 
towards digesting the vast literature of the Mutiny. 


VON HARTMANN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
UNCONSCIOUS.* 
WE are indebted to the enterprise of Messrs. Triibner and Co. 
for this translation, forming a portion of their “ English and 
Foreign Philosophical Library,” of which series the translation 
of Lange’s History of Materialism, and many other important 
works, formed a part. It is not our intention,—nor would our 
space permit of it, were it desirable,—to enter upon the history 
of the stream of thought from Plato downwards, through Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and specially Schopenhauer, which, 
through many modifications, has recently culminated in the 





* Philosophy of the Unconscious, By Eduard von Hartmann. Speculative 
Results according to tke Inductive Method of Physical Science. Authorised 
Translation by William Chatterton Coupland, M.A. B.Sc. London: Triibner 
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writings of Eduard von Hartmann, It will rather be our object, 
after briefly sketching the more intelligible part of his philosophy, 
to endeavour to show its connection with the development of 
human thought in the present generation, and its foundations in 
some of the deeper intuitions of humanity which have been 
ignored by a very different school, which still reigns predom- 
inant in England, and a wave of which is still passing over 
Germany, in spite of the very considerable popularity which 
our present author and, in a less degree, his immediate fore- 
runner, Schopenhauer, have attained in that country. 

As it is impossible to recognise in any sense by direct cogni- 
tion that which does not form part of the content of conscious- 
ness, the existence of what Hartmann calls “ unconscious ideas 
and unconscious will” must, he admits, be proved or rendered 
probable, only by the accumulation and combination of phenomena 
which suggest that hypothesis, and which receive from it a prin- 
ciple of unity and an explanation which satisfies the mind. He 
endeavours to show that the phenomena of the whole universe 
of brute matter, of vegetable and animal life, and of the human 
mind, not to mention the most difficult problems of Ontology 
and Metaphysics, are to be explained by the principle of the 
** Unconscious,”—a something which (though unconscious) is a 
combination of “ will’? (7.e., desire) and “idea,” the latter including 
unconscious volition and action. The hypothesis of its existence, 
he maintains, as the underlying cause of all phenomena, forms 
the core of all great philosophies,—the “ substance ” of Spinosa, 
the “absolute Ego” of Fichte, the “absolute subject-object ” of 
Schelling, the “ absolute Idea ” of Plato, the “ Will” of Schopen- 
hauer, besides unmistakeable analogues to it in the thoughts of 
many others, European and Oriental. The “ Unconscious ”’ is, 
of course, psychical, possessing the positive attributes of “ will- 
ing and representing.” It is one and universal, having for 
its purpose the formation, reparation, and preservation of all 
things according to their type; and, when it gets to the higher 
grades of organic life, the raising-up of consciousness, which 
requires the formation of the higher nervous centres or true 
brain, when conscious individuality comes into being. The 
Unconscious never is morbid, never errs unless, in the case of 
conscious beings, it is misled through erroneous presentations by 
the conscious intellect. 

This philosophy is naturally Monistic, but Spiritualistic 
rather than Materialistic; for though by habit we speak of 
matter and force, and imagine that the latter necessarily implies 
a substratum in which to reside, Hartmann contends that 
matter without force is unthinkable, and the combination of 
these two is unthinkable also, so that an atom is merely a centre 
of force, or the point at which forces counterbalance each other. 

The God of Theism, as a being possessed of consciousness in 
the sense of human consciousness, is to Hartmann an impossi- 
bility and a contradiction, for consciousness implies limitation, 
—an ego and a non-ego :— 


“Tn our inability to apprehend the mode of perception of the in- 
telligence [that of the Unconscious or All-One Existence ], we are only 
able to indicate it through the contrast to our own form of percep- 
tion (consciousness), then only to characterise it by the negative 
predicate of wnconsciousness. But we know from the previous in- 
quiries that the fanction of this unconscious intelligence is anything 
but blind, rather far-seeing,—nay, even clairvoyant; although this 
seeing can never be aware of its own vision, but only of the world, 
and without the mirrors of the individual consciousnesses can also not 
see the seeing eye. Of this unconscious clairvoyant intelligence we 
have come to perceive that in its infallible purposive activity, 
embracing out of time all ends and means in one, and always 
including all necessary data within its ken, it infinitely tran- 
acends the halting, stilted gait of the discursive reflection of con- 
sciousness, ever limited to a single point, dependent on sense-percep- 
tion, memory, and inspirations of the Unconscious. We shall then be 
compelled to designate this intelligence, which is superior to all 
consciousness, at once unconscious and super-conscious. With this 
recognition, however, the preceding scruples with regard to the un- 
consciousness of the All-One disappear. If the latter possesses a 
super-conscious intelligence, all-knowing and all-wise, which teleo- 
logically determines the content of creation and of the world-process, 
we stand here neither as accidental products of the forces of Nature, 
‘nor is God dwarfed by denying him this mode of consciousness.’ 


Thus, argues Von Hartmann, the fear of degrading Deity by con- 
ceiving him as identical with “the Unconscious” is unfounded, 
since his mode of thinking is above consciousness. Our conscious- 
ness, or self-consciousness (although to develop it isoneof the aims 
of the Unconscious, as, in a certain sense, it raises us in the 
scale of being), passes with us as a prerogative, only because we 
stand “within the world of individuation and its limits, and 
need for the greatest possible furtherance of our individual aims, 
as sharp a severance as possible of ourselves from other persons, 





a 
and from the impersonal outer world—considerations which, 
as a matter of course, fall away from the All-One Being, which 
has nothing outside itself.” 

The Hartmann philosophy is thus a species of Pantheism, 
its tone toto coelo removed from that of the lowest phase of 
Materialistic thought of the day, which contents itself with 
mere sequence of phenomena, or at the best with the causality 
of blind forces. It is nothing, if not teleological. It is naturally 
also determinist ; “the laboratory of volition is hidden in the 
Unconscious,” and “ the ethical element in man, all the con. 
ditions, the character of opinions, and action, lies in the deepest 
night of the Unconscious.” The real strength of this system 
lies in its unhesitating recognition of the purposeful nature of 
all things, and of the great principle that force really means 
will, and that a consistent Materialism ought before all things 
to deny force, regarding motion as an ultimate, “requiring no 
explanation as an eternal and original quality of matter.” §o 
far, the philosophy of Von Hartmann is Theistic, or, at least, 
quasi-Theistic; how far it can be called religious is a question 
depending on the meaning of the word. It is certainly not 
so in the Christian sense, or in any sense which can 
satisfy the religious instincts of mankind. The Unconscious 
All-One can hardly be an object of adoration, worship, 
love, or fear, or hold any personal relation to personal 
beings such as we are. A distant awe and admiration 
on our part is the only emotion to which its contemplation can 
by possibility give rise. Is it not possible, however, for those 
minds which find a certain fascination in these views, to believe 
that a Power which causes the Unconscious (that is itself) to 
effloresce into consciousness in the human being, may project 
itself also into personality, in order, for great moral ends, to 
bear a certain relation to man? Self-limitation quoad a special 
relation is not a more difficult or mysterious idea than any 
other of the leading ideas of such thinkers as Von Hartmann, 
Is there not such a thing as Christian Pantheism,—that which 
would be Pantheism but for its still stronger sympathy with 
the Christian limitations on PantheismP and are there not 
traces of something which merits that name in the writings 
of many of the most devout and thoughtful men of this 
and of all times? In any view, the springing-up of this phase 
of Spiritualistic philosophy in the midst of the pseudo-philo- 
sophic scientism which now prevails, is a valuable protest 
against the latter. Schopenhauer never attained, it is true, 
a very large circle of personal disciples in Germany; but 
the fact that this work of Von Hartmann has, within the brief 
period of fourteen years, reached a ninth edition, is enough to 
prove a considerable reaction against gross Materialism in the 
Teutonic mind. The phase of thought of which Von Hartmann’s 
philosophy is an exponent, is really a city of refuge for those 
minds which cannot rest satisfied with mere science’on the one 
hand ; and, on the other, feel an insuperable repugnance to what 
they would term the anthropomorphic Theism of the popular 
theologies, so seldom placed before them in any but the crudest 
and most unphilosophical form. 

It is impossible for us in one brief notice to give examples of 
the innumerable illustrations from physical, and especially bio- 
logical, science with which this work abounds. For the most 
part, it is quite up to the level of the latest observations and 
theories of the Physiologists ; and, in not a few instances, throws 
considerable light upon the latter. The chapters on the spinal 
cord and ganglia, on “the Unconscious in instinct,” “in reflex 
action,” “in the reparative power of Nature,” and the so-called 
vis medicatrix, are eminently worthy of study. Von Hartmann’s 
scientific knowledge is much greater and more accuratethan that 
of any of his predecessors in his peculiar line of thought. The 
effect of these accumulative illustrations is to leave onthe mind 
an extremely hazy but, nevertheless, profound impression of the 
verisimilitude of some aspects of his thought, and a general con- 
viction that he has dimly discerned a great and important truth. 
We venture to think that even to those unfamiliar with such 
speculations, this view will be supported by a study of Von Hart- 
mann’s writings; while to the trained intellect his system will 
appear only a natural stage in the development of a type of 
philosophy of very ancient origin. 

Von Hartmann’s “ pessimism,” which is different from that of 
Schopenhauer (though both are simply revivals of some of the 
essentials of Buddhism), is, by his own admission, somewhat of an 
episode in this work. Doubtless, it appears to him to flow logically 
from his general principles; but we utterly fail to see it in this 
light. That it is the least suggestive and the most unsound 
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portion of the book, we venture honestly to think ; and also that it 
is the child, less of his general philosophy than of an unhappy 
temperament. When we say that pessimism is not a necessary 
sequence of Von Hartmann’s system, we mean his pessimism 
in relation to this present life. That is a mere question of fact, 
and the generalisation will be coloured by the circumstances and 
mood of each individual. Of course, in its utter ignoring of all 
grounds of hope beyond the death of the body and of personality 
in a future life, Von Hartmannism is pessimist indeed. 

To understand Von Hartmann even approximately, it is advis- 
able to read some of his previous writings; and il is needless to say 
that for its full comprehension, a familiarity with his many prede- 
gessors in the same line of thought is absolutely necessary. This 
book, however, is one which it is ourimperative duty to notice; and 
we trust that we have been able to sketch its leading ideas and 
their relation to the progress of speculation sufficiently to attract 
the philosophical student, and notto deter readers who only aim 
at general culture ; while we have given at least one brief hint 
of how something approaching to Von Hartmann’s philosophy 
may be reconcilable with Christian theology, in its wider and 
better sense. To what our modern philosophers are fond of 
calling the “naive” intelligence, and, of course, to the pure 
Materialist, the notion of “the Unconscious” must appear a 
direct contradiction or a baseless chimera; but in most posi- 
tive beliefs there is a true something, and the true something in 
Von Hartmann’s is something worthy of being discussed. It 
must also be remembered that thinkers of so peculiar a type have 
a nomenclature of their own, which requires to be studied. 

The translation is thoroughly good in almost all respects, and 
must have been no easy task. 





SHAKESPEARE DILUTED.* 

Mr. Canninc must, we fear, be pronounced an incurable book- 
maker of the most terrible type. So far, his product has in 
point of quantity been modest ; but from the first the true book- 
making quality has been painfully developed. He has devoted 
one volume to an unknown something which he calls, “ The 
Philosophy of Charles Dickens ;” a second, if we are not mis- 
taken, to an equally unknown something called, “The Philo- 
sophy of Sir Walter Scott ;” a third consists of what we may 
call a Liebig’s extract of the history and essays of Lord 
Macaulay ; and now, here is a fourth volume, of nearly 400 
pages, which is neither more nor less than a dilution—and a 
very weak and insipid dilution—of the historical plays of 
Shakespeare. It is absolutely impossible to think of any 
reader to whom such a book can be either interesting or useful, 
for all people who have read Shakespeare know everything that 
Mr. Canning has to tell them; and the possible few to whom 
Shakespeare is as yet unknown will, if they are wise, take the 
plays “neat,” instead of in Mr. Canning’s mixture, which 
contains a great deal of water, no sugar to speak of, and 
certainly not enough of the Shakespearian spirit to make it in 
any way stimulating. We do not wish to speak with unnecessary 
severity, but there is no disguising the truth that this volume is 
so absolutely valueless, both to the student and general reader, 
that we should not notice it at all, were it not that it gives us a 
peg upon which to hang a protest against the growing class of 
books to which it belongs—books whose only mission is to 
torment the soul of the much-enduring critic. 

The meaning of the word “thoughts ” in Mr. Canning’s title 
is an insoluble mystery ; for thoughts, as we understand them, 
are just the things for which we seek in vain. True, we are 
frequently treated to brief reflections on the action or the 
language of the plays; but we seek vainly for a single reflection 
which is not characterised either by irredeemable triteness or 
hopeless fatuity. On the general principle that in literature it 
is more agreeable to be startled than to be bored, we will not 
complain too strongly of the remarkable and probably unique 
statement that ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Macbeth is surely not a natural 
character”; indeed, we should be grateful if the dreary flow of 
common-place were more frequently broken by such erratic 
eddies. Unfortunately, however, the general tendency of Mr. 
Canning’s thoughts is to induce somnolence rather than to 
excite surprise, and the following passage, which almost imme- 
diately precedes the verdict we have quoted, is in his most 
characteristic manner :— 


“Many assassinations and other crimes have been committed with 
& vague idea of doing evil that good might ensue. In Macbeth’s 





position, had he or his wife possessed redeeming qualities, they 
might have believed, or tried to believe, that King Duncan, though 
their benefactor, yet oppressed and misgoverned their country, and 
that they would rule the kingdom better. No such idea is ever 
mentioned ; they have no object whatever but to seize the govern- 
ment of Scotland, with its accompanying advantages and anticipated 
pleasures. For this purpose Macbeth, though at first reluctant, is 
induced by his wife to slay the king. He also kills two servants when 
asleep ; after which Lady Macbeth stains them with blood, she and her 
husband pretending that these attendants were induced by Prince 
Malcolm to kill his father, and that Macbeth slew them when he dis- 
covered they had murdered the king. Shakespeare vividly describes 
Macbeth as conscience-stricken and horrified before and after the 
murder. This account is imaginary, as history represents him quite 
a different man; while Holinshed’s legends, which are chiefly 
followed in the play, scarcely mention his state of mind.’’ 
And so on, and soon. If these sentences had been written as 
a school exercise by a lad of fourteen, we should say they had 
more of moral propriety than of intellectual promise; coming 
as they do from a full-grown man, who deliberately offers them 
and their like as a contribution to critical literature, they 
suggest no words of comment, save interjections of mournful 
astonishment. 
It will have been seen that, contrary tousual custom, Mr. Can- 
ningranks Macbeth among the historical plays, while Julius Cesar 
and Antony and Cleopatra also find places in his volume. There 
is, perhaps, no unanswerable objection to this ; but when the two 
latter plays are included, the omission of Coriolanus, which is 
as purely historical, looks either whimsical or careless, and is 
probably the latter, for care is not one of Mr. Canning’s strong 
points—witness his constant mis-spelling of the title of a 
frequently-quoted authority, the masterly study of Professor 
Dowden. And, while speaking of authorities, we may protest 
against the very undiscriminating and unscholarly way in which 
Mr. Canning uses them,—his way, for example, of quoting from 
Hume, Hallam, and Green, as if their evidence on historical 
points were of equal weight. Hume, indeed, seems to be Mr. 
Canning’s favourite witness, and is referred to with great 
warmth of appreciation as a “learned” and “ profound” 
writer; whereas, now-a-days, surely everyone knows that 
Hume lives as an historian, not in virtue of his learning or 
profundity—for, indeed, his history possesses neither—but 
solely in virtue of a narrative style, which for lucidity and 
grace has seldom been equalled, and, perhaps, never excelled. 
These, however, are trifles, and had Mr. Canning’s work been 
in any way valuable, they would not seriously have detracted 
from its value. Readers must judge for themselves as to what 
can be the possible worth of a large volume upon the historical 
plays of Shakespeare, which contains absolutely nothing but a 
series of bald summaries, broken at short intervals by arbi- 
trarily chosen quotations, and at longer intervals by reflections 
similar to the specimen which we have given above. The utter 
dreariness of the book cannot be attributed either wholly or in 
great part to its subject. It may not be easy to say anything 
concerning it that has not been said before, but Mr. Canning 
might certainly have produced a book having much of real 
interest, if not of absolute novelty. He might, for example, 
have provided his younger readers with an admirable intro- 
duction to the study of literary criticism, by a recital and 
exposition of the reasons for doubting Shakespeare’s author- 
ship of the’ whole or some portion of the first part of 
King Henry VI. He might also, by noting in some orderly 
manner Shakespeare’s adhesions to and departures from the 
litera scripta of history, have thrown light on his general 
dramatic aim and method. He might have performed a task of 
still greater interest and value if he had pointed out how largely 
we are indebted to these very plays for our impressions of the 
range and limitations of Shakespeare’s sympathies, and shown 
how marked were his aristocratic prejudices, how complete his 
contempt for the populace, how overmastering his patriotic 
bias, how patent his respect for the old faith and his disrespect 
for the new Puritanism which was soon to achieve such a 
decisive victory over it. On such themes and others closely 
related to them Mr. Canning might have discoursed with profit 
to his readers; but he is a Gallio who cares for none of these 
things, and the most superficial diagnosis finds in this indiffer- 
ence an unmistakeable symptom of the disease of incompetence. 
It gives us no pleasure to speak thus of this or of any work; 
but it would give us much of that righteous and enduring satis- 
faction which is better than any pleasure, if words of ours could 
produce even the least effect on that increasingly large number 
of writers who confound facile scribbling with the serious pursuit 





* Thoughts on Shakespeare's Historical Plays. By the Hon. Albert 8. G. 
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of literature; who, instead of giving us anything new, merely 
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dilute and spoil the old; and who rob us of our life by a reck- 
less waste of “ the stuff that life is made of.” 





IMPERIAL ENGLAND FROM AN AMERICAN POINT 
OF VIEW.* 

In his American Four-in-Hand in Britain, Mr. Carnegie showed 
us to ourselves at home from the point of view of the friendly 
American, in a book which was a welcome set-off to the cynical 
unfriendliness of the envious foreigner who “showed us up” in 
John Bull et Son Ile. In the present book, which was written 
in 1879, Mr. Carnegie shows us to ourselves as we are abroad, 
in that larger half of the world we call the Hast. For though 
his work is fully entitled to its title, Rownd the World, yet from 
reading it, it would appear that ‘‘the round world” is, in fact, 
British. With the exception of a short stay in Japan, which is a 
sentina gentium where the Yankee flourishes as abundantly, if 
not more, than the Britisher, the author was rarely out of sight of 
the Union Jack. China was inspected from the Anglicised 
Shanghai and the British Hong Kong; while the minor stages 
of his journey,—the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, India, Aden, 
and even Egypt,—are but so many resting-places for the paws 
of the British lion. 

We are thus enabled to see how the Englishman abroad strikes 
the outsider. As an independent American citizen, Mr. Carnegie 
brings to bear on the question a mind emancipated from insular 
optimism and insular pessimism, and can express his views of 
the Union Jack and those who work under it, in a way which no 
Briton can do without the imputation of party spirit. As 
this seems to be the most valuable office of the book, we shall 
not linger with Mr. Carnegie in his journey overland from 
Pittsburg to Fr’isco, only noticing with a sigh that, even over 
the city which looks on the Golden Gate, there hangs a canopy 
which, though according to the natives “‘ mostly fogs and a pecu- 
liar wind,” the ironmaster’s experienced eye recognised as smoke 
which even his own smoky Pittsburg would not beat in dense- 
ness. This is a terrible blow to a long-cherished illusion due to 
that charming novel, Dear Lady Disdain. It is no compensation 
for a smoke-canopy to know that the place whips all creation by 
having the biggest monster hotel in the world. If the Golden 
Gate is sooty, no amount of golden ceilings can restore its 
charm to San Francisco. 

Nor shall we stay with Mr. Carnegie on board ship, because 
it must be confessed that the life on the ocean wave tends to 
reduce him to a state of unmitigated gush. Indeed, through- 
out the book, we could wish that we had a little less of that 
easiest and dullest form of writing, filled out with quotations 
from the poets. If we. might venture a suggestion to Mr, 
Carnegie, it is that his forte lies in his own power of obser- 
vation and shrewdness of reflection, and that less than 
most men he stands in need of the extraneous assistance 
of quotations and “gush.” To our prosaic minds, he is much 
fresher when he remarks on the cheapness of the Chinese Im- 
perial Government,—only £25,000,000 a year for four hundred 
million people,—or on the admirable extent to which “home- 
rule” is carried there, than when we are treated to the usual 
“Garden of the Hesperides” sunsets. In his more prosaic and 
interesting moments we have only noticed one aberration of 
intellect on the part of the author, and that is when, comment- 
ing on the mode of administering justice in China by the 
torture, he implies approval of the torture as a means of extract- 
ing evidence and procuring confessions. “No skilful lawyer 
here to defend and throw around the prisoners the safeguards 
of the law; but neither is there on the side of the prosecution. 
The accused has only to satisfy the judge, by giving a true 
account of himself and his doings. I should say an innocent 
man would prefer this mode, a guilty man detest it,—and this 
seems a strong argument in its favour.” But does it not occur 
to Mr. Carnegie that as a rule it is easy to prove guilt by 
independent and unforced witnesses, and that in a large num- 
ber of cases the result is the same whether you have torture 
or not? But in the large number where circumstances are 
of ambiguous import, and the judge, from prejudice or error, 
forms a view adverse to the accused, there is little hope for him, 
however innocent, if torture is employed; while, if torture is 
employed, as a matter of course the inducements to false 
accusations are multiplied a thousandfold. In fact, in a 
country where torture is employed, and a man is tried before a 
single judge, justice can hardly be said to exist. Life and pro- 
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perty are at the mercy of the false witness and the unjust judge 
It is the more remarkable that Mr. Carnegie should have fore 
moment yielded to this delusion, as he is never tired of saying 
that the great good which the Orientals get at Hong Kong ang 
Aden, in Ceylon and India, is justice; but if the Chinese method 
of administering ‘justice is the best calculated to put down 
crime and ensure justice, then the natives of Hong Kong, and 
Aden, and India, suffer gross wrongs at our hands. 

Mr. Carnegie’s remarks are more to the point when, & propos 
of the fact that the Mikado of Japan is having a yacht built for 
him at the State expense, he remarks that,— 

“However poor a nation may be, or however depreciated itg 

currency, if it set up an Emperor, King, or Queen, improper persona} 
expenditure inevitably follows. Even as good a woman as Queen 
Victoria, probably the most respectable woman who ever occupied g 
throne—such a character as one would not hesitate to introduce to 
one’s family circle, which is saying much for a monarch—will squander 
£30,000 per annum of the people’s money upon a private yacht which 
she has used but a few times, and which is one of those which she 
insists upon keeping at the State’s expense. It is the old story; 
make any human being believe he is born to position, and he becomeg 
arbitrary and inconsiderate of those who have exalted him.” 
The most noticeable thing in Japan was the extent to which lg 
petite culture is carried. “I counted upon one hillside 47 terraces 
from the bottom to the top. These are divided vertically, so that 
I think twenty-five feet square would be about the average size of 
each patch; and as the division of terraces is made to suit the 
ground, and hence very irregularly, the appearance ofa hillsidein 
Japan is something like that of a bed-quilt of irregular pieces, 
The terrace walls are overgrown with vines, ferns, &c., so that 
they appear like low green hedges. No wonder the cultivators 
of these lovely spots never dream of leaving them.” Of China 
Mr. Carnegie has nothing much that is new to say; but he 
gives an interestingly exact description of the mode of life of one 
of the numerous richer families on board a small passenger yawl, 
twenty feet long by four and a half wide, which is complete even 
down to the possession of its private “ Jossee,” or little god and 
chapel, behind a sliding panel in the stern; and he made the 
discovery that ‘my uncle” exists in China as elsewhere,—as a 
goug, which he wanted to buy at an old curiosity shop, was not 
to be had because it was only in pawn, having been pawned 
by the priest of the temple. Sad to relate, however, this very 
gong was afterwards delivered to the would-be purchaser with its 
pawn-ticket effaced, so that there was great reason to fear that 
the god had been robbed of his gong. The great obstacle to 
the progress of the Chinese appears to be “ the graves of their 
ancestors,” who are buried all over the place; and as it would 
be sacrilege to disturb their bones, railways are impossible, 
unless Mr. Carnegie’s ingenious way out of the difficulty by an 
elevated railway be adopted. Of Saigon and Cochin China it 
is sufficient to say that he describes them as ‘a God-forsaken 
looking region,” while the “ Saigonites are the lowest specimens 
of humanity we have yet seen ” :— 

“The importance even of Saigon is so small that it offers no in- 

ducement to any of the regular steamers to call as they pass. The 
French line alone visits it, under a subvention from the home govern- 
ment. A few poor French people manage to exist after a fashion by 
trading with the ignorant natives, and a few soldiers and a ship-of- 
war give some semblance of French authority.” 
In the face of this, and the fact that at a ball given by the 
Governor, to which he went, there were thirty-five ladies, 
“mammas and grandmammas” included, out of five hundred 
people asked, he concludes that “ any power acquired by France 
over this portion of the world can be but illusory.” Even in Singa- 
pore, of which he speaks most favourably, where “ the survival of 
the fittest ” is being fought out under the protection of the British 
flag, which ensures peace and order wherever it floats, he has 
“no hesitation in backing the Heathen Chinee against the field. 
An Englishman would inevitably cease to be an Englishman in 
a few, very few generations; and it is therefore only a question 
of time when the Chinese will drive every other race to the 
wall.” Ina place where the very horses “ are unable to go more 
than ten miles in twenty-four hours, and where your carriage 
and pair are hired with the understanding that this is not to 
be exceeded,” he is probably right; and the less either France or 
England annexes of the mainlands of those countries, the better 
for them. 

Ceylon strikes him as quite a different place. The 
Ceylonese guide thought that the writer of the “spicy 
breezes ” was “a fool” for saying that the Cingalese “ bowed 
down to wood and stone;” and “asked if anyone in my 
country believed that there was a man, woman, or child in 
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Ceylon who did not know better than to howe: atte to any 
power but God? The English planters he met “declared that 
4 European can live there and enjoy as good health as at 
home.” The coffee business was then rapidly extending, together 
with the prosperity and population of the isle, in spite of the 
taxation, as to which he was not unnaturally “surprised to find 
that one-fifth of the total revenue of the Island is derived from 
taxes upon the daily food of the people, two-thirds of this from 
a tax upon imported rice, and the other one-third from native 
in.’ In Ceylon, caste prevails as much as in India, so 
much so, that “the wealthiest native in Ceylon to-day is a 
fisherman, and yet he cannot gain admittance to the society of 
rer natives about him of higher caste,” but curiously enough, 
“of all the castes the tiller of the soil stands at the head.” But 
as “within forty miles” the writer “ counted eleven schools filled 
with young Cingalese ” who are being taught English, and there 
were in 1874, 1,468 of these schools in the island to a population 
of three millions, it is obvious that considerable inroads are 
being made on native ideas. Of Ceylon, as a whole, Mr. Car- 
negie says that he is “ prepared to put it forth as the best ex- 
ample of English government in the world, England herself not 
excepted.” 

In India, the two things which appear to have most evoked 
his admiration were the T'aj Mahal and the jail at Agra ; and 
those which most provoked his horror were the worship of Kali 
and the dismal plain through which the Great India Peninsular 
Railway passes. Over the Taj Mr. Carnegie gushes, but for 
once his gush is perhaps justified, and is good of its kind. 
As regards India as a whole, Mr. Carnegie can only say :— 

“Asa lover of England, would she were safely and honourably out 

of it...... She, the mother of nations and champion of oppressed 
nationalities, necessarily assumed a false position in India; there she 
must assume the rOle of the conqueror. The pole-star of Indian policy is 
to bend every energy to the sowing of seed which will producea native 
class capable at first of participating in the Government, and which 
will eventually become such as can be trusted with entire control. 
Travelling as I did, an American, and not as one of the wsurpers, 
I had many opportunities of hearing educated natives speak 
the thoughts of their hearts, which to an Englishman’s ear 
would have been treason. While they give assent to the 
claims made for English rule that it keeps order and enforces 
justice as far as its Courts can reach, they are yet antagonistic to it. 
It is the old story ; you have taught people to read, and placed before 
them as types of the highest excellence our rebels, Cromwell, Hampden, 
Sidney, Russell, Washington, Franklin. ..... Meanwhile, surely 
no farther rash responsibilities should be taken upon herself by 
She can do most good by example. ‘The little islands of 
Hong Kong and Singapore, and even Ceylon, which is not too big,— 
these teach the races of the East what civilisation means, and serve 
as models.” 
But, as he points out, at Aden the people have flocked under 
the British flag of their own free will, and there is no coercion. 
“All that I urge against conquest is inapplicable here;” but 
“a nation should have much to offer in exchange, more than I 
see that any nation has, which stifles in the breast of the most 
ignorant nation in the world the sacred germ of self-develop- 
ment.” He thinks the Anglo-Indian the worst possible guide 
to the solution of the question when reforms in the direction of 
local self-government in India can be made :— 

“The Englishman in India...... sits on the safety-valve of the 
terrible boiler. He hears every now and then the sharp rush of the 
confined steam, which startles the ear as it passes. When it is proposed 
torelieve the pressure, and allow more steam to escape, he is frightened. 
But we who stand afar off, and know the play of force in that boiler, as 
I know them from sources sealed to him, see that the steam must be 
allowed vent in constantly increasing volume, if a terrible catastrophe 
is to be avoided. The Anglo-Indian authorities protested against 
railway travelling being conducted without special reference to caste, 
and were overruled by the Home Government. The result is that 
more impression upon caste is made daily and hourly by the rush of 
every grade to get the best seats in the same carriage, than by all 
other influences con:bined.” 

It is in spite, therefore, of the Anglo-Indians that, in Mr. 
Carnegie’s opinion, reforms must be made. Nevertheless, with- 
out the hearty co-operation of Anglo-Indians they cannot be 
made, 

We have already quoted too much, and have barely space to 
refer to what Mr. Carnegie felt to be the three things lacking in 
the East—women, a Sunday or regular day of rest, and music. 
“To see a wealthy Chinaman driving along in his carriage alone 
was pitiable. His efforts had been successful, but for what? 
There was no joy in his world!” Woman was absent, and to her 
absence he attributed the absence of music. We have no space 
for more. But nearly every page of the book is worth reading, 
for the new way of putting facts—even when the facts them- 
selves are not new, and also for the shrewdness and freshness of 


ANTI-NAPOLEONIC CARICATURE.* 
Mr. Asuton is a bookmaker, rather than an author. But he is 
a proficient in his craft; he invariably gets hold of a good 
subject for his searches in libraries, and strong pegs to hang 
quotations on. His Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne 
was a successful book, to a great extent because the idea which 
is the centre of it is one of that attractive kind that occur 
only to readers who haunt the by-paths, country hostelries, and 
old curiosity shops of literature. ‘The subject of Mr. Ashton’s 
new, handsomely got-up, and well-illustrated. volumes is also a 
happy-thought. Materials are only now accumulating for 
a sound and final historical judgment on the character 
and career of the First Napoleon. It is not yet a hundred 
years since he obtained his first opportunity at the 
siege of Toulon; and there is much truth in Burns’s 
notion that a century must pass after a man’s death be- 
fore justice can be done to his memory. But the materials 
in the form of private memoirs and the like, which are accumu- 
lating, are mainly French. It is well, therefore, and although 
Waterloo has left no scars, to be reminded of what “ the most 
powerful, the most constant, and the most generous” of 
Napoleon’s enemies thought of him. It is unquestionable, too, 
that, since caricature became a recognised feature of party life, 
nothing has so faithfully reflected market-place opinion upon 
politics as it manifests itself or developes from week to week. 
Mr. Ashton consequently secured another attractive idea when 
he determined to reproduce the caricatures in which Gillray, 
Rowlandson, Ansell, the Cruikshanks, and others retlected,—and 
with which also they sustained—the feeling of England against 
the First Napoleon, when he was at the zenith of his power, 
and the terror of the world. His new volumes are very enter- 
taining, but from the purely literary point of view they are not 
so satisfactory as Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
They show traces of hurry, if not of “ scamping.” Mr. Ashton 
is obviously acquainted only with the more popular works on 
Napoleon’s career, such as Napoleon in Hvile, and the Junot 
Memoirs. If he knows, he has not mastered the later revela- 
tions so damaging to the private character of the man, and 
which, unless they can be proved to be merely concoctions, show 
him to have been not only a colossal genius, but a colossal cad. 
Mr. Ashton might have confined the range of his searches in 
British sentiment about Napoleon to “caricature.” If by 
“ satire’ he means dislike or hatred in the form of literature as 
distinguished from illustration, what he quotes here is of the 
poorest and coarsest description. In these two volumes there 
does not appear a single song written with a view to inflaming 
British patriotism which is not very much below the average of 
Punceh’s political poetry. Mr. Ashton gives us far too much of 
the Hudibrastic doggerel of Do. tor Syntax. In order to explain 
the speaking caricatures of George Cruikshank it was not neces- 
sary to reproduce stuff like this :— 
‘‘ Loretta’s statues so pleased Boney, 
They instantly packed up Madona ; 
These relics then, without delay, 
To Paris Boney sent away ; 
And there they formed an exhibition, 
As proof of Papal superstition.” 
A considerable ‘amount of good-sense and of hearts-of-oak, roast- 
beef patriotism appears in the hand-bills which were issued at 
the time when Volunteers were summoned to resist invasion 
(Great Britain had 350,000 Volunteers at the height of the Napo- 
leonic terror, as against some 210,000 now), and in them it is per- 
petually insisted that faith in the English Navy must not in- 
duce false security. Certain verses on “ Talley ” and “ Boney” 
show considerable insight into the characters of the two men 
who at that time guided the destinies of France, and marred the 
destinies of each other, but this is all that can be said of them. 
Even the serious writing against Napoleon was weak. The Times 
did not attack him with a pen dipped in gall, or with a rapier, but 
with a butcher's axe, describing him as “a wretch,” “a villain,” 
“a bloody miscreant,” “a creature who ought to be greeted 
with a gallows as soon as he lands.” Of the able writers of the 
time who might have taken part in the literary war against 
Napoleon, some, like Byron, admired him, and posed in the 
attitude of Ajax defying the lightning of British public 
opinion. Others, like Sydney Smith, were confirmed partisans, 
and thought more of Catholic emancipation than of the Corsican 
ogre. Others, again, had given their early sympathies to the 
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French Revolution ; and although its later excesses had alienated 
them—as, for instance, Burns, who had sent captured guns to the 
National Convention, and who nevertheless lived to rouse his 
brother Scots against “haughty Gaul ”—yet years brought the 
philosophic mind, and they contemplated Napoleon less as 
the enemy of their country or of mankind, than as a tremendous 
agent employed by an inscrutable Providence. 

But a great deal of cleverness was exhibited in the caricature 
with which Napoleon was pelted from this side of the Channel. 
Mr. Ashton reproduces some of the best work of Gillray, Row- 
landson, and George Cruikshank, and not a little of it will 
bear comparison with present-day art of the same kind. Cari- 
caturists had not, fifty or sixty years ago, the resources of Mr. 
Tenniel and Mr. Sambourne; we are further inclined to believe 
that they had not more talent. They seldom take any other 
view of Napoleon than the vulgar, personal “ Boney ” one,—as 
a murderer, a brigand, a “ bad lot,” capable of any crime 
to advance his own personal ends. Of the artists whom 
Mr. Ashton reproduces, we like Gillray and Cruikshank 
most. Gillray’s humour is broader than Cruikshank’s, 
much as the late John Leech’s humour was broader than Mr. 
Tenniel’s. But when he is at his best, as when he gives a 
representation of Fox and his wife having an audience of 
Napoleon, he can provoke a hearty laugh even after so many years. 
Some of Cruikshank’s work is exquisitely careful; his picture of 
the defeated usurper appearing on the deck of the ‘ Bellerophon’ 
as the modern Themistocles, with his barber, cook, and washer- 
woman trembling behind him, is a wonderful example of what 
a sound art can do in spite of limited resources. Not Carlyle’s 
Berserkir fury, but good-nature is, according to Mr. Arnold, the 
essence of the English character, and these volumes seem to 
prove that heis right. Satirists and caricaturists dealt Napo- 
leon swashing blows freely enough while he lived, and was a 
danger to English liberties. But they bore no malice. He had 
scarcely landed in St. Helena, than they turned their guns 
against the Legitimists. When he died, in 1821, not one of any 
weight was so wanting in magnanimity as to kick the dead lion. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_—_>—_- 

The Annual Register for 1883 (Rivington) contains its usual items, 
‘English History ’’ extending to 209 pages, and “ Foreign History ” 
occupying a space not much less. A “Chronicle of Events” fills 
somewhat more than fifty pages. From the “ Retrospect of Litera- 
ture,” fiction (which exceeds in bulk everything but theology), and 
contributions to classical scholarship, are conspicuously absent. It 
can scarcely be coincidence that out of eight works on theology 
which are noticed, seven belong to the publishers of the Register. 
Of the seven, two only, ‘‘ Rosmini’s Five Wounds of the Church,” and 
‘*Morley’s Lectures,” can be considered to merit the pre-eminence 
accorded to them. It is nothing less than culpable that such valuable 
works as those published by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, are passed 
over wholly without notice. Whether this is due to the odium 
theologicum of the editor, to motives which may be called commercial, 
or to sheer ignorance, the fact reflects discredit on all concerned, 
But what are we to say when one of the few passages selected for 
quotation from the books noticed runs thus:—‘ Happily for the 
Reformation, Archbishop Cranmer was not a Presbyterian by birth 
and country, and so was not so distinctly a foe to the Church of Eng- 
land, as some of her later rulers have been”? This quotation, to give 
the editor’s own words, “will givea fair specimen of Dr. Blunt’s manner 
of treating his subject,’’ a specimen also, we presume, of what the editor 
approves. And this is found in a volume which issues from the 
press of a prominent Church publisher! We trust that Messrs. 
Rivington will have the grace to disavow their sympathy with an 
attack on which they have unhappily twice put their imprimatur. 
The other contents of the volume are ‘‘ Retrospects of Art and 
Science,” and an “ Obituary.” 

The Master of Aberfeldie. By James Grant. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—In this story the well-known author has availed himself of all the 
ingredients of the military novel. Descriptions of the scenery of 
Scotland, traditions of the Black Watch, and finally, the part taken 
by that corps in the recent Egyptian Campaign, are interwoven with 
a tale of somewhat conventional love-making and lovers’ quarrels- 
The hero is Allan Graham, the master of Aberfeldie, as son and heir 
of Lord Aberfeldie, a Scotch baron as well as an English viscount. 
Hawke Holcroft, the villain of the plot, deserves that name, since he 
knocks Allan head-first into an oubliette or dungeon attached to the 
family mansion, to the imminent peril of his life, then extorts money 
from Olive Raymond, cousin and fiancée of Allan, by the threat of 
making public a spurious photograph of an apparently compromising 
character, and finally robs her of a set of diamonds which bring ill- 
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luck to him as to their former wearers. Sir Paget Puddicombe, an 
English baronet of fabulous wealth and repulsive appearance, who 
marries Eveline Graham, and opportunely breaks his neck go as to 
leave her free for her old lover, Evan Cameron, is but feebly por. 
trayed; and the few other characters introduced are Conventional 
enough. All the dramatis persone are transferred to Ismailia in the 
third volume; and thus descriptions of Egyptian localities, Arah 
sheiks, and finally the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, are all introduced beforg 
the lovers are left happy in an Ismailian villa. It will be seen that 
the story does not lack incident, the third volume being decidedly the 
most interesting of the three. Mr. Grant is wrong in attributing the 
authorship of Longfellow’s “ I know a maiden fair to see,” to Tenny. 
son ; and there are minor inaccuracies, such as “a legion of gledg 
cawing to each other.” (Vol. I., p. 155.) Probably rooks, Scotties 
crows, are meant. These errors, with a few phrases such as “ yy. 
exceptional toilettes,” “her mystic finger,” &c., may be amended in 
the future cheaper edition. 


A History of Canon Law. By the Rev. J. Dodd, M.A. (Parker 
and Co.)—Mr. Dodd speaks of his subject as “‘ complicated and hope. 
less.” He has not, we think, improved matters by a certain habit of 
digression in which he indulges. The third chapter, “ Jewish Law in 
Connection with Canon Law,” may be specially noted as dealing with 
a multitude of topics which can scarcely be called relevant. Tho 
volume, however, contains a quantity of interesting matter, and is, 
perhaps, more interesting to the general reader than it would hay 
been had its limits been more logically defined. 


An Open Foe: a Romance. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vola. (Bentley 
and Son.)—There is an old Greek adage comprised in the two words 
Mybdtv &yav, which we would commend to Miss Sergeant’s notice, or 
if she prefers the characteristically different Hebrew version of the 
same sentiment, “ be not righteous overmuch.” Do not overdo it, is 
as safe a rule in literature as in morals. Miss Sergeant has terribly 
overdone it in this book. She has overdone it in the plot, in style, 
in the length of the story; she has even overdone it in the ink. For 
terrible to relate, she has actually printed: her book in red ink, with 
the result that one leaves off reading the book with a feeling of 
physical as well as intellectual exhaustion and sense of relief. In 
the story Miss Sergeant has accumulated plots and horrors that would 
furnish stuff for a dozen sensation novels. To begin with, we havea 
secret marriage which is not secret, a desertion which is no desertion, 
ending in the death of the undeserted wife, the death of a baby, 
and the death, which is not a death, of a child of three 
years old who could not possibly understand what was supposed 
to have happened, and therefore had not the least reason for 
dying. So that in the “first act of Gaston Ravenscroft’s life,” 
which ends on page 73 of the first volume, we have material 
for the whole three-volame drama. The second act is quite as 
exciting. Gaston Ravenscroft, thinking his wife and children dead, 
goes on to an open down as a convenient spot to commit suicide, and 
is about to do so with a pistol when he is stopped by a little girl 
“nine or ten years old”’ (Miss Sergeant apparently has not sufficient 
determination of mind to decide which), who understood what suicide 
with a pistol was, because, being a member of a strolling troupe of 
actors, she had seen sham suicides in a theatre, and no doubt had 
well learnt all that goes to distinguish the sham from the real. This 
little girl, who afterwards turns out to be his cousin’s granddaughter 
Vera, Gaston, as in duty bound, rescues from the troupe, and has 
educated and brought up asa lady. Meanwhile, Gaston’s cousin, her 
grandfather, is having Gaston’s boy brought up as a gentleman, whom 
everyone supposed to be an illegitimate son. When Gaston sees his 
protégée Vera again, aged 22, as a famous singer and lovely beyond 
compare, he naturally falls in love with her; and as she has already 
fallen in love with a young Russian, thence springs another tragedy 
of a complicated character, owing to the violence of Gaston’s wrath, 
Meanwhile, Gaston’s son, who had somehow managed to grow to nines 
teen from three in the same number of years as Vera had taken to grow 
from nine or ten to twenty-two, makes love to Gaston’s niece, and 
thereby incurs Gaston’s bitter hatred. The complications which then 
ensue are too elaborate to give an account of. Suffice it that the un- 
fortunate Gaston’s life ends in a greater tragedy than it had begun in, 
and Vera marries and lives happily ever afterwards. Who is the open 
foe and to whom he is foe, does not quite appear, as there are so many 
secret foes about the book. But the whole story is a mass of im- 
probabilities, which is bad, and whut is worse, of inconsistencies. 
There is not a single character in the book who partakes of real life, 
Vera is as preternaturally lovely, and sweet, and good, as Gaston is 
openly vile-tempered and villainous, and as his mother, who is at the 
bottom of all the complications, is insidiously wicked. The plot 
thickens so that the hapless reader gets entirely confused, and fails 
to take much interest in the characters. Altogether, Miss Sergeant 
requires to learn that it is not multiplicity of tragic incident that 
makes a good story, or piling on the paint that makes a good portrait. 
She displays a certain amount of power, but she requires to temper 





it with discretion, and above all with patience and care. 
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In the Tennessee Mountains. By C. E. Craddock. (Longmans, Green, 


and Co.)—Some, if not all, of the stories which compose this volume 
pave already appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. They will interest 
American more than British readers, especially as the dialogues are 
written in a barbarous vernacular, to understand which almost 
requires & dictionary. A single specimen, taken from the last tale 
jn the collection (‘The Harnt that walks Chilhowee”) will exemplify 
this:—“‘An’ it air a toler’ble for’ard season. Yer wheat looks likely , 
an’ yer gyarden truck air thrivin’ powerful. Even that colo spell 
we-uns had about the full o’ the moonin May. Ain’t done sot it back 
none, it ’pears like ter me,” &c. The descriptions of wild mountain 
scenery seem to aim too much at intensity and impressiveness, and 
often fail of their effect in consequence. The stories are slight char- 
acter sketches of a very primitive type of hard-worked hamanity, and 
tend to show that virtues such as generous self-sacrifice and devotion 
may exist and operate without the aid of definite reason, and more in 
women than in men. We hear the key-note, as it were, of the whole 
collection of sketches, when, in “The Romance of Sunset Rock,’ the 
author tells us that “the great human heart was here, untutored as it 
was aud roughly accoutred.” 

An Epitome of History, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. By Carl 
Ploetz. Translated by W. H. Tillinghast, Harvard College. (Blackie 
and Son.)—This has already run through several editions in German, 
and is now translated, and some part of the matter expanded, for the 
ase of English and American students. To comment in detail on a 
work which professes to comprise the history of all nations, from 3000 
B.C. to the close of 1882 A.D., in one volume is obviously impracticable. 
The aim of Professor Ploetz, as shown by his preface to the seventh 
German edition, is to provide a skeleton of facts and dates which a 
student, or especially a lecturer, may clothe and vitalise at leisure ; 
and the translator has added to the value of the work by re-writing 
in fuller detail the history of England, and especially of America. 
The index is full and carefully compiled, and the varieties of type 
employed in the text seem very convenient as aids toreference. The 
genealogical tables are intelligible, and the whole book will be found 
aseful by the general student. It seems especially adapted for the 
ase of the upper classes in schools. 


letters from Bombay. By D. Aubrey. (Remington and Co.)— 
Twenty-six letters—all written from Bombay during one month, and 
describing not only the buildings, scenery, climate, and surroundings 
of the town, but also the social life of the various classes which com- 
pose society there—at least attest the energy of Mr. Aubrey and his 
capacity for sight-seeing. It isin descriptions of native, and especially 
Parsee manners and customs, that he is most interesting; and he 
succeeds in leaving a sufficiently clear impression of what he saw and 


- heard. The information thus obtained must necessarily be somewhat 


superficial ; and the historical retrospects and speculations on the 
various Eastern religions might, with advantage, have been excised. 
The descriptions of family and social relations among the non-Euro- 
pean races who people Bombay are pleasantly written, and the letter 
headed “A Parsee” will especially be read with interest. It is to 
be regretted that the style is Jaboured and sometimes involved, and 
that revision would have made several passages more intelligible. 
Such words as “ chitterling ’”’ (used to describe an infant), “ caprid,” 
“meticulous,” ‘“ horrisonous,” “ nigrid,’”’ ‘ pyroltarous,” “ vertigini- 
ously,” strike the ear unpleasantly; and a “tabooed lieutenant,” 
“bright lucioles,” and a few other presumably Bombay productions, 
might at least be explained for the benefit of the untravelled. 


Studies and Evercises in Formal Logic. By J.T. N. Keynes, M.A. 
{Macmillan.)—This book will be found a most valuable aid towards 
the comprehension of a difficult and most important branch of the 
Science of Thought. The exercises are not only well chosen for the 
purpose in view, but many of them constitute intrinsically interesting 
problems, and there are but few of them in the solution of which the 
student of the social and political questions of the day may not pro- 
fitably employ himself, and thus test his capacity for accurate argu- 
mentation. Part 1V., dealing with ‘‘ Complex Inferences,” is, perhaps, 
the most valuable portion of the book. In practical life, we are con- 
cerned chiefly with questions of a more or less complicated character, 
and much of the difficulty that attends the re-solution of the problems 
raised by the intricate interactions of the forces of modern society 
would be removed were the disputants duly provided with the skill 
that can only be acquired by studying and practising the principles 
and methods which Mr. Keynes has so abundantly illustrated in his last 
dozen chapters. Of ‘“ Formal Logic,” what may be termed the formal 
difficulties, increase with the development of its exposition, while the 
real difficulties are encountered at the outset. Hence the earlier chap- 
ters of Mr. Keynes’ book are more open to exception than the later 
section. We have not space to note more than one or two of the ex- 
ceptions we should ourselves be inclined to take. The definition of a 
word, as an articulate sound (or its written equivalent), constituting (by 
itself or with other words) a name or forming a sentence, is certainly 
insufficient. An interjection is an articulate sound, butait is not a word. 


fact, it is by no means easy to define the expression “word.” It is 
the creation of grammarians, the result of the analysis of the sen- 
tence. Some writers, like Retif de la Bretonne, regarded and wrote 
many common sentences as composite words. It is, perhaps, best to 
be content with defining “ words” as the ultimate elements of speech, 
though the definition is not for all languages absolutely correct. 
Again, it is as misleading (in a work on logic) to talk of the written 
equivalent of an articulate sound as a word, as it would be to speak 
of the picture of a man as beinga man. Nor can the definition of 
a name quoted from Hobbes be accepted as satisfactory, A name is 
hardly ever a word taken “at pleasure,” that is, capriciously, as a 
mark, but a speech-sound chosen and preserved by a sort of natural 
selection, or merely by a process of history, to mark a state of con- 
sciousness. Mr. Keynes is, no doubt, right in denying connotation to 
proper names. Proper names often have a connotation attached to 
them, but only when they are used as types of a class. They are fre- 
quently “ elliptic,” the context supplying or indicating the comple- 
mentary denotation. The distinction between singular and general 
collective names which have furnished so much material for contro- 
versy, is acutely stated to lie in the collective or distributive use of such 
names. The book, indeed, is full of sagacious observations of this kind, 
the result of wide reading and accurate and painstaking reflection. 
The question of the reality of propositions in connection with formal 
logic is discussed at considerable length, and the conclusion arrived 
at is that propositions so considered are not real—that is, do not in- 
volve existence in fact or imagination. A proposition that is not real, 
however, is a mere statement in the air; and it would, perhaps, be 
more accurate to say that formal logic is concerned not with unreal 
propositions, but with the formal qualities of real propositions. The 
syllogism is only cursorily treated. It seems to be admitted that 
every syllogism is reducible to Barbara; and if so, it must result that 
the syllogism is nothing more than the expression of the truism that 
what is predicated of a class may be predicated of its parts. It is 
a process of explication, rather than of proof in the ordinary sense, 
yet it is none the less an important means of adding to our know- 
ledge. The whole of geometry is, in one sense, contained in the 
axioms and postulates, but the fact that the three angles of 
a triangle equal two right angles is, nevertheless, a real acces- 
sion to the sum of human knowledge. One reflection suggested 
by the perusal of the earlier chapters is the difficulty the student 
must feel with regard to the numerous elementary and fundamental 
points on which the pundits of the science are hopelessly at variance 
with each other. We doubt whether examiners are always sufficiently 
alive to this difficulty, and make the proper allowances in cases 
where the candidate has been taught, and adopts in his answers, 
theories other than what his examiner accepts. 


Point Blank: a Novel. By the Author of “Jack Urquhart’s 
Danghter.” (Bentley.)\—The meaning of the title of this novel 
is obscure; but if, as we suppose, it indicates the unadorned 
downrightness with which very ugly facts are put, and some re- 
markably despicable characters are depicted, it is well applied. 
There is a certain coarse cleverness about the story; it reveals con- 
siderable knowledge of a kind of life that is better unknown, and 
insight into motives that had better be allowed to remain hidden in the 
mear breasts which harbour them. Pathetic and simple pictures of 
the shabby-genteel poverty that is so truly pitiable, have often been 
drawn; and even in this money-worshipping time, when novelists 
crowd their pages with gorgeous gauds, and make their people 
offensive by a Pagan splendour of living, a true picture of 
that poverty would find its way to the reader’s sympathies. But we 
turn with disgust, and, let us add, incredulity, from such a family 
group as that of Mrs. Wynter and her daughters. We really can- 
not believe that there ever existed a lady by birth and education who 
would ask gentlemen visiting at her house to give herself and her 
girls a dinner at a restaurant, and to get their (the visitors’) sisters’ 
cast-off garments forthem. We can only say, if such things do happen, 
they are better unrecorded. It is difficult to imagine what class of 
minds the writer can have supposed so degraded a type of woman- 
hood was likely to amuse. She scatters French phrases freely over 
her pages; but few of them are correct either in grammar or spelling, 
orare correctly applied. For instance, she uses hors ligne in the sense 
of “ outrageous,” and applies it as censure; thus reversing its 
actual significance. 

On Leithay’s Banks. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. (James Weir.) 
—This is a pretty, sentimental story ; a little old-fashioned, but of 
an acceptable old fashion. There is something of a “‘ keepsake ” and 
‘‘forget-me-not” flavour about it; it is very decorous, very refined ; 
it reminds us of Mrs. Sherwood, “ Charlotte Elizabeth,” and the days 
of lavender-silk gowns and lavender-scented linen. The story does 
not, however, want for vigour and purpose, and is well worth reading. 
It is religious in tone, and we hope that will be regarded as an addi- 
tional recommendation. 


“Scenes” in the Commons. By David Anderson. (Kegan Paul, 





So is a sentence; sentences, indeed, probably preceded words. In 





Trench, and Co.)—“ Everything narrated in this little book,” writes 
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the author, “I have seen with my own eyes, or heard with my own 
ears.” There is a preliminary description of the House and its way 
of doing business, by which we mean its etiquette, rather than its 
formal method of procedure. Then come sketches of the leading 
Members (in one of which we observe the curious mistake that Sir 
William Harcourt was “returned to Parliament for the University of 
Oxford”). The third chapter, “The Installation of a Speaker— 
Swearing-in of Members,” appropriately lads up to the chapter in four 
parts on “The Bradlaugh Scandal.” ‘An Ambassador Insulted ” 
tells the story of how Mr. F. H. O’Donnell put a certain question 
about M. Challemel-Lacour. Then, after a parenthetic account of 
“Mr, Gladstone as an Elegiac Orator, and the Character of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” comes the famous “scene”? of the Speaker’s coup 
détat. Myr. Anderson’s book, though it contains little that we do 
not sce in the newspapers which condescend to tell the personal 
history of Parliament, is eminently readable. And it is fair that 
neither ‘‘ the Whig dogs” nor the Tory “ have the worst of it.” 


Scnoot Booxs.—The Fourth Book of Thucydides. Edited by C. FE. 
Graves, M.A. (Macmillan.)—This book contains three of the most 
important incidents in the first part of the Peloponnesian War,—the 
capture of the Spartans at Pylos (this narrative Mr. Graves has 
already edited for the series of “ Elementary Classics’’), the defeat 
of the Athenians at Delium, and the lossof Amphipolis. Its interest, 
therefore, is particularly great, while it is, perhaps, easier on the 
whole than the other books—if, indeed, Thucydides ever is easy. 
Speeches form but a small proportion, the only one of much import- 
ance being that of Hermocrates to the Sicilian Congress. The situa- 
tion, therefore, is judicious. No book can be better adapted for the 
wants of an upper or lower sixth,—for any lower form we should not 
be inclined to use it, for the most skilful manipulation can hardly 
make Thucydides into an “Elementary Classic.” Mr. Graves’ com- 
mentary is excellent, and fully bears out his reputation as an accurate 
scholar and an effective teacher. We do not know of any set of notes 
which better deserve study. The young scholar who should examine 
them thoroughly, not contenting himself with merely getting what 
help they furnish towards finding the general meaning of the text, 
but examining with their guidance the niceties and significant irregu- 
larities of the Thucydidean style, would find himself amply repaid. 
——Homer’s Odyssey. Book 1X. With a Commentary, by John FE. 
B. Mayer, M.A. (Macmillan.)—The Commentary has the familiar 
characteristics of Professor Mayer’s work—richness of illustration 
(not, however, as has been sometimes the case, carried to excess) 
The 
Ulysses 


and a painstaking accuracy which leaves nothing unexplained. 
note on p. 5 may be taken as a specimen of the former. 
says that there is no xapséorepoy TéAos than to see a great company 
possessed with gladness, while the guests sit in order and listen to 
the minstrel, and the tables are Jaden with bread and flesh, and the 
cupbearer ladles wine out of the bowl, and pours it into the cups. 
Plato thought that this taught sensuality. Aristotle considered 
it a praise of judicious enjoyment. St. Basil the 
seems not to know what to think. Ulysses is a type of 
patient virtue with him, yet this passage seems to put happi- 
ness on a low level. These are the three greatest names, but 
Professor Mayer cites twenty others. He points out that the diffi- 
culty lies in the misunderstanding of réAos, which is not the philo- 
sophic summum bonum, but rather a boon. There is no more gracious 
boon to this toil-worn wanderer than to see this joyous gathering 
The completeness of the annotation can only be appreciated by use. 
These forty-four pages (not an extravagant proportion to just half 
the quantity of text) contain a great amount of useful and interest- 
ing matter.——Sallust’s Catilinarian Conspiracy. Edited by A. M. 
Cook. (Macmillan.)—This is a useful edition. Sallust is not un- 
frequently read by forms which are hardly equal to the task of 
mastering him. In any case he requires much elucidation. In the 
fullness of help given we must put Mr. Cook’s work above that of 
Dean Merivale (the Dean, we fancy, has not had the advantage of 
being a schoolmaster). We may take, for instance, the passage 
in c.12:—‘“ Pudorem, pndicitiam, divina atque humana promiscua, 
nihil pensi, neque moderati habere.’’? Both. annotators point out 
the difference of meaning between pudor and pudicitia; but only 
Mr. Cook observes that promtscua habere goes with these two words 
as well as with divina and humana, and that promiscua is equivalent 
to vilia, this latter point being one that a boy is pretty certain to 
miss if he is left to himself. The rendering that would first occur to 
him would be that against which Mr. Cook very properly warns him, 
To make no distinction between the things of God and man.” Mr. 
Cook, however, says nothing of pensi et moderati, though he explains 
pensi elsewhere. Dean Merivale has a note, but it is not sutlicient 
“weighed and measured,” “considered and regulated.’’ In the 
“Elementary Classics,’ we have Select Fables of Phadrus, by A. 8. 
Walpole, M.A. (Macmillan.)—A distinctive feature of this little 
book is to be found in the exercises (English-Latin) which are 
founded on the text, and which will help the young reader to fix 
many of the phrases in his mind. This working together of ‘ex- 
position”? and “composition”—-to use two old-fashioned expres- 


Great 











. . tie: 
sions—is a useful method. The notes are of a simple and really 


elementary kind, as, indeed, they should be. We would 

suggest that the explanation of the construction of the participle 

and verb where the English has two co-ordinate verbs, might have 

been advantageously supplemented by the remark that the action 

expressed by the participles precedes in time the action expressed 

by the verb, aremark which might be made more instructive by 

an example or two in which this rule is not observed. A Progressiyg 

Series of Inductive Lessons. By John Tetlow, A.M. (Ginn and Heath 

Boston, U.S.)—This is an effort to base learning upon thought rather 

than memory. The scholar is to acquire the principles of syntax not 

by learning rules, but by observing the construction of Passages put 

before him. He will thus in the end get his rules by induction, The 

experiment hag, it is true, been made before in one or another book; but 

we welcome, though without committing ourselves to an opinion on 

its practicability, this thoughtful attempt to carry it out. We ob. 

serve that the quantities are marked. This is well; but we can 

scarcely approve the principle on which this has been done. Would 
it not have been better to lay down rules, which could be very 
shortly done, for the quantity of firal syllables ? Schoo}. 
masters will find Easy Latin and Greek Grammar Papers, pre. 
pared by H. R. Heatby, M.A. (Rivingtons), a very useful little 
volume. It contains a nnmber of grammar papers, graduated 
as regards difficulty. The book is to be put into the pupils’ hands, 
This will supersede the necessity of printing, or of the use of the 
various multiplying processes,—serious demands on the purse or the 
time of the teacher. They can thus be used either for paper work 
First Lessons in Latin. By K. Macaulay Kick, 
B.A. (Maemillan.) —“ This little book,” says the author, in his preface, 
“has been written from the point of view of the pupil. It pre. 
supposes no knowledge on the part of the learner, beyond the ability 
to read, write, and understand ordinary English words.” “Under. 
standing ordinary English words” is, perhaps, a good deal to 
take for granted. The writer’s experience is that many boys do 
not understand such. But Mr. Eicke’s principle is a sound 
one, and, as far as we can see, well carried out. Of English 
* Readers” we have several to mention. From Messrs. Blackwood we 
have received the Infant Picture Reader and The Standard Reader, 
Books I. and II. Edited by Professor Meiklejohn.— The Elementary 
Science Reader, by Charles McRae (W. and R. Chambers), contains 
perspicuous explanations of some ordinary scientific phenomena,—— 
For scholars somewhat more advanced, we have, under the title of 
“ Classics for Children,” Scott?s Quentin Durward, edited by Char. 
lotte M. Yonge. (Ginn and Heath, Boston, U.S.)—The publishers 
are bringing out a series of standard books which are to cultivate 
the tastes for reading in the ‘‘Common Schools” of the Siates, think, 
ing, and rightly thinking (if we may judge of what happens there 
by what is certainly happening here), that there is more learning 
than reading in the schools, and that this latter habit especially 
needs to be cultivated. It is, of course, a doubtful point how 
far great classics can be edited. It is easy to cry out against 
the audacity of those who wonld touch them. Still it is pretty 
clear that they at least some purposes, are 
the better for a little touching. Walter Scott, for instance, we 
must acknowledge, if we will only “ clear our minds of cant,’’ some- 
times tries the patience of young readers by his lengthiness. Any- 
how, if anybody is to be trusted to edit him, it will be Miss Yonge. 
She has prefixed an excellent historical intreduction, which greatly 
adds to the value of the hock. Quentin Durward, with a proper 
notice of its departures from fact, is about as valuable an historical 
study as can well be found, not to speak of its singular interest as a 
story.—— Messrs. Ginn and Heath also send us Hazen’s Complete 
Spelling-Book, by N. W. Hazen, M.A. We may note, as a valuable 
feature in this book, appendices with systematised lists of enfiixes and 
prefixes. Of French reading-books, we bave the first part of 
Eloquence dela Chaire et dele Tribune Francaises. By Paul Blonét, 
B.A. Part ].—French Sacred Oratory. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.)— 
M. Blouét (it is an open secret that he is known to many readers under 
a pseudonym) has put together some famons passages from classical 
French preachers,—Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Fléchier, and 
Masearon. This limitation was, we suppose, well-considered, though we 
could name more recent orators whose eloquence might have fairly 
claimed admission. And if we are to have Berryer, Thiers, Ledru-Rollin, 








or for vivd voce. 








sometimes, for 





and Gambetta in the Tribune, why not Adolphe Monod (not one whit 
inferior, we should say, in style to any of the classics, and more interest- 
ing in matter), and Lacordaire in the pulpit ? M. Blouét, who intends 
his book for advanced students, gives his notes in French. The volume 
is to be followed up by a second, which will give specimens of political 


oratory.-——The Contes de Fées, Par Charles Pessault. With Notes 
and Complete Vocabulary, by G. Eugtre Fasnacht (Macmillan), 


In 





belongs to the series of ‘ French and German Reading- books.” 
Mathematics, we have A Treatise on Higher Trigonometry, by the 
Rev. I. B. Loch, M.A. (Macmillan) ; and Heplanatory Arithmetic, by 
G. Easteott Spickernell (Griffin, Portsmouth; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London). 
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Hill and Down Dale. By Edith L. Chamberlain. (Remington 


Uy 
snd Go.) —We fancy this is a young lady’s first book. We wish it 
were possible to say that it promises for the future novels that might 


reward the labour of writing them. But we cannot say this, for the 
writer seems to us to be deficient in all that goes to the making of a 
novelist. 

Guipe-Booxs.—We have received :—A fifth edition of Jenkin- 
son's popular and practical Guide to the English Lake District ; 
q second edition of Cox’s Tourist’s Guide to Derbyshire; a second 
edition of Jenkinson’s Gwide to North Wales, with three maps; 
gsecond edition of Jenkinson’s Guide to Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman 
Wall, and Neighbourhood, with map and frontispiece; a cheap 
edition of Bevan’s Guide to the Channel Islands; a third edition of 
Bevan’s Guide to the East and North Ridings of Yorkshire, with map 
and plan ; athird edition of Jenkinson’s smaller (/uide to the Isle of Man 
(E. Stanford). All these guide-books are clearly printed, compact in 
form, and neatly and strongly bound.—The Official Guide to the Great 
Western Railway (Cassell and Co.)—Sinclair and Fyfe’s Handbook of 
Jamaica for 1884-85 (E. Stanford). 
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r, | Rast India House, eh 5 om > 
New Patrerss Post FRrEE.| & Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 





“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.”’—Lancet. 

‘Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil,”’—British Medical Journal, 

“ No nauseous ernctations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
1s 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 93, of 
Chemists every where, 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE'S NEW BOOK. 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the 
MARQUIS of LORNE, SYDNEY HALL, and others, forming a 
Handsome Volume for the drawing-room table. Imperial 8vo, 8s, 
extra cloth boards, gilt edges; or 25s, bound in morocco, 
elegant. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 


The new volume of the popular “ Pen and Pencil” Series of Illustrated Books. 


Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. 





The Marquis of Lorne has had most exceptional opportunities for observing all 
parts of Canada, and his book will be found to convey a very large amount of 
information about the Dominion. Special reference is made to Emigration, 
Agriculture, the Pacific Railway, and the varied natural beauties and resources 


of Canada, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

o $4 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
231 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





of the QUARTIER LATIN. 
G CURZON. 

3 vols. 
Sampson Low and Co., 188 Fleet Street. Atall Libraries, 


k i E VIOLINIST 
By 


Established upwards of Haifa Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 





Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 
A PO LLI NAR | S. “Tts numerous competitors 
appear to have, one after 
another, fallen away.”’—British 
Medical Journal, May 3lst, 
1884, on the International 
Health Exhibition. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.”’ 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at ls 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


HUNYADI 


JANOS. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


zs PP PF &’*S 


(Breakfast) 


Cc O CC O A. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Dethi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and | ies Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villag Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. T Medical Mission attended 12,983 
eases, with an average of 121 sick attended dvi'y. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. a Cs 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. Ww. 





























C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM, September 17th to 24th. 
PRESIDENT. 

The Right Hon. G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P. 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
1, JURISPRUDENCE. JouN WESTLAKE, 


2. EDUCATION. Oscar BrowninaG, Esq., M.A. 

3. HEALTH. Norman Cuevers, Esq., C.I.E., 
-D., F.R.C.S., Eng. 

4, ECONOMY and TRADE. Viscount LymineTon, 


M.P. 
5. . The Right Hon. A. J. B. BeresrorD-HoPE, 
Pp 


Esq., 


Information as to the reading of Papers, which 
should be sent to the Secretary, in London, before 
September Ist, and other particulars may be had at 
the offices, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., and at the 
Council House, Birmingham. 

J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 

No. 1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 


| adie AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &, 








PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
og 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq, M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Octcber 7th. 
_— SCHOOL, ESSEX, 
Founded 1564. 

Head Master—Rev. D. S. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth 
Classic, 1862. 

Among the honours gained 1874-1884, have been 3 
Firsts, 18 Seconds, and 24 Thirds at Oxford and 
Cambridge, besides admissions to Woolwich, Cooper’s 
Hill, &c. 

Those of the present year iuclude Scholarships at 
Corpus Christi and Hertford Colleges, and an Exhibi- 
bition at Wadham, 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Septem- 
ber 18th, 


AMPSTEAD. — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PrincipaAL—Mrs. CASE. 

The SESSION, 1884-85, BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
September 24th. 


A VILLA, OUCHY, LAUSANNE. 
—Established 1840, for the Education of 
Gentlemen’s Sons. Preparation for Civil and Mili- 
tary Examinations. Large house, well ventilated and 
drained, Situation most healthy ; good playgrounds. 
Highest references in England. Terms, £100 per 
annum.—Apply to the Principal, Dr. M. AUCKEN- 
THALER. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
8T. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificited Student 
of Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides 
a thorough education at a moderate cost. House 
pirls received from the age of nine. NEXT TERM 

egins October 2nd. 

















OURNEMOUTH— PRIVATE 

TUITION for DELICATE BOYS. TWO 
VACANCIES in September.—Rev. E, R. PHELPS, 
Brinklea, Bournemouth. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head Master, A. 


W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A ens 
COLLEGE 








EUENHEIM 
HEIDELBERG. 

Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First 
Class Classical Tripos, late Modern Language Master 
at Clifton College. Second Master, R. ALLPRESS, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; assisted by Seven 
Resident French and German Masters. 

BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
for Public Schools and Universities, or for Com- 
mercial Life. Large football and cricket ground. 
Fives court. English diet. German spoken. Refer- 
ences to Dean of Westminster, President of Trinit 
College, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 
Junior School for Boys under ten. Indian references. 


CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 
extensive and specially planned premises, Lindow 
Grove, Alderley Edge, near Manchester. A boys’ 
boarding school has been conducted there many 
years uninterruptedly ; accommodates sixty pupils.— 
Apply, DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


A RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 
traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 

PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 











GROSVENOR 


NEW BOND 


GALLERY 


ny 


LIBRARY, 


STREET, W. 





ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books, 


TERMS ses... 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 


For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





For particulars, apply to 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR 


NEW BOND 


GALLERY 


LIBRARY, 


STREET, W. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL 


The SESSION 1884-85 WILL BEGIN on OCTOBER 
7th. The College supplies for persons of either sex 
above the ordinary school age the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The Chemical, Physica], Engineering, 
Geological, and Biological Laboratories, are open 
daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electric Engineering, Surveying and 
Architecture; and special arraugements have been 
made for practical work with various Engineers, 
Surveyors, and Architects, in and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to the lodgivg of Students 
may be obtained on application. Several Scholarships 
are tenable at the College. Calendar, containing full 
information, price 1s (by post 1s 3d.)—For prospectus 
and further information, apply to : 

ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 
HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E.—The 
SESSION 1884-5 will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October Ist, 1884, when the Prizes for the past Session 
and tke Nursing Probationers’ Prizes will be distri- 
buted at 8 p.m., by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
M.P., accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, There 
will be a Conversazione, to which all past and 
present students are invited. FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, 
will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new students. Fees for Lectures 
and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 
100 guineas in three instalments. Ali resident and 
other Hospital appointments are free. And the 
holders of all the Resident Appointments are provided 
with rooms and board entirely free of expense. 
The resident appointments consist of Five House. 
Physiciancies, Five House-Surgeoncies, and One 
Accoucheurship ; Two Dressers and Two Maternity 
Pupils also reside in the Hosp'tal. Special entries 
may be made for Medival and Surgical Practice. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis, and 
the Metropolitan, District, East London, and South- 
Eastern Railways have stations within a minute’s 
walk of the Hospital and College. 
For prospectus and particulars, apply personally or 


by letter to 
_Mile End, E. ||| MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory 
Address by Dr, CHAMPNESS at 4 p.m. 

The William Brown £100 and £40 Exhibitions are 
open to all Perpetual Students. The two Bracken- 
bury Prizes of £30 each, Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize, 
the Thompson Medal, the Treasurer's, Brodie, Acland, 
Pollock, Johnson, and General Proficiency Prizes, are 
opeu to all Students. 

The Appointments of House-Physician and House- 
Surgeon, of which there are four, tenable each for 
one year, are awarded by competition, and no charge 
is made by the Governors of the Hospital for board 
or residence, 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees, 

A Prospectus of the School and further informa- 
tion may be obtained by personal application between 
land 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at 
the Hospital. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
Warden—Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M.A.’ 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 and 
£20 per annum will be COMPETED for on 
September 16th. One limited to boys under 14, 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, St. 
Mark’s School, Windsor. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls,OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS a COMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 
HEAD MasTER—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
In Lower School boys can be prepared for Public 
Schools ; in Upper for any Pass or Class Examinations 
or Business. Splendid Buildings and Grounds. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. ‘Table 
d’hote at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 

















| eae HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited. 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES are REQUIRED, 

(1.) To teach Mathematics and Latin, or Botany 
and Latin, and some English subjects. 

{2.) To teach Class-singing, Harmony, and some 
German, and to take afternoon Music Lessons, 

For (2) a Student from the Leipzig Conservatoire 
will be preferred. 

Apply, with testimoniels and references to the 
Head Mistress, Mrs. F. M. A. GADESDEN, care of 
Miss Amphlett, 3 Clarendon Crescent, Leamington. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

This University Confers DEGREES in ARTS, 
SCIENCE, LAW, and MEDICINE on those who 
have pursued prescribed Courses of Study in 
College of the University, and have passed the 
necessary Examinations. 

An outline of the general Statutes and Regulations, 
with the Subjects of the various Examinations, and 
the Medical Statutes and Regulations in full, may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A,, 
gistrar, 


WEN’S COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER (Victoria University). 

The PROSPECTUSES of (1), the Arts, Science, and 
Law Department ; (2), the Medical Department; (3), 
the Department for Women; (4), the Evening 
Classes ; and (5), the Entrance Exhibitions are now 
ready, and may be obtained at Mr. CORNISH'S, 3 
Piccadilly, Manchester, and they will be forwarded 
from the College on application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


Under the Management of a Board of Officers and 
Gentlemen, 


W IMBLEDON COLLEGE, 


Heap Master, the Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A, 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient 
Staff of Masters. 

Thorough preparation for the Universities and Pro- 
fessional Life generally, also for the Naval as well as 
Military and other Competitive Examinations. 

At the last Examination for Woolwich, four educated 
at this School were successful in taking the 18th, 22nd, 
25th, and 46th places, three of them not having com- 
pleted their seventeenth year, 

Swimming bath, gymnasium, cricket, lawn-tennis, 











C. 
For further particulars, apply to the Head Master. 











NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM 
POSITION. 


To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 


‘DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 


READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
LFSSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—148 King Heury’s Road, London, N.W. 


OITRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Dp re on aanlinatl 


rrosp pp 

CHORNE COLLEGE, near 

WINSLOW, BUCKS, for 100 Sons of Clergy, 
Army and Navy, Medical Men, &. Thirty guineas 
per annum more or less, according to age, with small 
definite extras, and an Entrance Fee of Five guineas. 
Terms considerably reduced to brothers and orphans. 
Good education and diet, very little sickness, and 
unexceptionable parental reference.—Address, Rev. 


Dr. JAMES. 
SCHOOL, 














HANONRY 
OLD ABERDEEN. 


. 
Director—Rev. ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 


A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with 
liberal education, especially adapted either for Pro- 
fessional or Commercial Life. Attached are extensive 
playgrounds, tennis-court, &c. , 

Particulars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
tions for Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c., can be 
supplied. 

Session 1834-85 will commence on September Ist. 

Prospectus and all information may be had oD 
application to 

JOHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. 
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ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


« distinguishing character of the 
Bie. As reproductions is that they are 
heap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
jally for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to a before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
patural or of ideal beauty.’ —Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, “* Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


AUTOTYPE 


FAC-SIMILES OF 


FINE 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,’ Royal Academy, &c. 

“ MUSEO DEL ID. 

** HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 

pes of the Paintings in these Collections. 

URNER’S “ LIBER STUDIORUM ;” 


PRADO,” MADRID. 
Grand Autot 


Corirs OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 


And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


Press notices, free per post 


post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
sapere process."—Portfolio, April, 


_ “If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
— in England.”—Times, April 17th 








“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically sarees to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 4 
ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cz 
West-EnD OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ove ++. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... oan one pm one 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 





Policyholders exceed aon coe vo |=. SB: 
Other Funds exceed ... ae ou +» 1,000,000 
Tota, INVESTED Funps Upwarps or TWO 

MILLIONS. 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
-_— arranged with promptitude and liber. 

it; 

Joint 

Secretaries. 





7 WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD, } 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
mi sks sce BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
mininum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full —. on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMIT 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .. ..  ... £1,500,000 
erve Fund ose eee «» £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

0 TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


9 
BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is qu’ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few davs, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills reqnire no restraint of d'et during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the di-e1se attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 13 1}d and 2s 94 per box. 




















TAILOR-MADE 


T R 


SPECIALITIES 


A VEL L 


IN 


COSTUMES, 


HABITS, 


IN G 
CLOAKS. 





DEBENHAM 


and 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 


FREEBODY, 





PEAR 8S’ 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“ I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from eacess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 





LEA 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


and PERRINS. 


6s Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 








Wellington Street, Strand. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, I 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The HOLLANDERS in NOVA 
ZEMBLA (1596-1597). An Arctic Poem. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch of Hendrick Tollens by 
Dantex Van Pert, A.M. With Preface and His- 
torical Introduction by & R. Van CAMPEN, 
F.R.G.8. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5:. 


“The work is throughout scholarly and readable. 
Mr. Van Campen has made it instructive and, indeed, 
something cf a book of reference, by his intro- 
duction.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Van Pelt’s version may be recommended as a 
translation as good as we are ever likely to obtain.” 
—Atheneum, 


The FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKERY 
BOOK ; or, How to Live Well and Wisely Every 
Day inthe Year. Containing over 2,000 Recipes. 
By Fe.ix J. Detice, Caterer to the New York 
Club, &. 8vo, half-bound, 163. 


**Contains one of the best selections of dishes and 
dinners whicb, in a considerable experience of cookery 
books, we have ever seen.”—Saturday Review. 


** The book now before us will be gladly welcomed 
by a large class of the public eager to get at some- 
thing new.”’—Practical Confectioner. 


A HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. By AnTOoN GINDELY, Professor of German 
History in the University of Prague. Translated 
by ANDREW TENBROOK, recevtly Professor of 
Seta Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 16s. 

** May be safely recommended.”’—Academy. 

“A record of remarkable cowpleteness of detail, 
while the power of the author as a delineator of 
character gives him an enormous advantage in en- 
abling him to bring upon the scene the personages 
who played so large a part in the momentous 
period.”’—Publishers’ Circular. 


The BOOK of the BEGINNINGS: a 


Study of Genesis, with a General Introduction 


to the Pentateuch. By the Rev. R. HEBER | 


Newton. 16mo, cloth, 3:; paper, ls 6d. 


“The text is well worth reading, as containing a 
complete popular exposition of the Pentateuch re- 
garded as a collection of facts, legends, and stories by 
anknown writers,’’—Eagle (Brooklyn). 


From FIFTH AVENUE to ALASKA. 
By Epwarp Pierrepont, B.A., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps by Lronarp Fores Beckwitu, C.E. Post 
8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 

By the AUTHOR of “ The LEAVENWORTH 
CASE.” 
HAND and RING. By Anna K. Green, 


Author of “The Leavenworth Case,’ &e. Post 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Current American Publications Supplied at Lowest 
Prices. 


Descriptive Catalogues sent on Application. 
London: 25 HENRIETTA STREET, Covent 
Garden ; 

New York: 27 and 29 WEST 23rp STREET. 
The Last Novel written by Charles 
Reade. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED, 


A PERILOUS SECRET, by 
CHARLES READE, will be COM- 
MENCED in the September Number of 
the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. Ready 
on Wednesday Next, at all Newsagents. 
Price One Shilling. 


429th Edition, 1s 6d, 


BUTTER’S SPELLING. 


BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING 
in EASY GRADATIONS, on an entirely Original 
Plan, making Words of two Syllables as easy as 
those of one. 78th Edition, ls 6d, 


BUTTERS GRADUAL PRIMER. 
With Engravings, 6d. 
Srwpxin, MarsHatt, and Co. And all Booksellers. 











PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Fands of the Association should be cent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


INCOGNITA. By Henry Cress- 


WELL, Author of ‘‘A Modern Greek Heroine.’’ 


The COUNTER of THIS WORLD. 


By Littas WASSERMANN and JSABELLA WEDDLE, 
Authors of “ David Armstrong,” &e. 


LADY LOWATER’S 


PANION. By the Authdr of- “&t. Olave’s,” &c, 


GAYTHORNE HALL. By John 


M. ForuHeEnrGi.u. 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. 


By Joun MILs, (Newt week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


On Augnst 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 15. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 
ConrTeENTS. 

Tue Curatr or CuurRNSIDE, Illustrated by W. S. 
Stacey. 

THE BOHEMIAN Forest. 

DYNAMITE. 

Our First GuacteER EXPEDITION, 

Tue Decrirrun Vicar. 

Tue TALK OF THE Town. ByJame3 Payn. Chap.10, 
Two Poets.—-Chap. 11. The Love-Leck.—Chap, 12. 
A Delicate Task.—Chap. 13. The Profession of 
Faith. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 

London: Smiru, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 














At all Libraries, 
LUCIA, HUGH, AND ANOTHER. 
By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELNL, 
Author of ‘‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret.”’ 
3 vols , post 8vo, 253 6d. 


** Readers of ‘ Lucia, Hugh, and Another,’ will be 
grateful for the genuine vitality it possesses—a 
‘vitality’ which, we hasten to add, is perfectly 
English, and exhibits passion controlled and finally 
subjugated by conscience.’’—Spectator. 

“The story lives. The passion in it vibrates through 
every scene between the principal actors, yet the 
feeling is never forced nor exaggerated...... The story 
is one of deep interest and strongly original power.” 
—Daily News, 


“Tt would not be very easy to find in modern 
fiction a more skilful and subtle study of character 
than that which Mrs, Needell has given us in this very 
original conception ..... The essential qualities cf a 
good work of fiction this novel certainly has. Not 
the least is a singularly vigorous, and as the expres- 
sion is still, we suppose, complimentary, masculine 
style.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SON8, 
Edinburgh and London. 





ROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY 
for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Part VI. JULY, 1884. Price 23 €d. 
ContTENTS. 
1, Tutrp Report OF THE LireRARY COMMITTLE.— 
A THeoryY OF APPARITIONS.—Part I 
Srconp REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HAUNTED 
Hiouses, &c. 
Oprning ADDRESS AT THE Ei@ntTH GENERAL 
Mertina. By the President. 
FourtH Report orf THE LITERARY COMMITTEE,— 
A THEORY OF APPARITIONS.—Part II. 
OPENING ADDRESS AT THE NINTH GENERAL 
MeetinG. By Professor Balfour Stewart, F.RS. 
An Account oF SomE EXPERIMENTS IN THOUGHT 
TRANSFURENCE. By Professor Oliver J. Lodge, 
An ACCOUNT OF SOME EXPERIMENTSIN MESMERISM. 
By Edmund Gurney. 
8. Diagrams ILLUSTRATIVE OF THOUGHT TRANS- 
FERENCE, 
List OF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 
London: Triipner anp Co., Ludgate Hill. 
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Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price ls, sewed, 
R. ALFRED DRYSDALE on 
MENTONE., 
J. 8. Virtvr and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, London. 


7 JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 1 vol. 350 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 73 6d; by 


post, 8s. 
RINCIPLES of the COMMON. 
WEALTH, a Treatise. By Epmunp LAWRENCE 
Wit1i1aMm Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 








N UNICIPAL BUILDINGS, LEEDS 
\ (see the BUILDER of this week 41; by post, 
44; Annual Subscription, 19s, for Views and Plans) 
—also for Illustrations of Miller Memorial Hospital, 
Greenwich; Long Melford Church; and Sketches 
round about Bury St. Edmunds. Articles on Struc- 
tural Proportion—The Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the London Theatres—Drainage under Dwellings 
(wi h plan)—Architectural Association’s Excursion, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and invigora- 








t, 5. W. 





ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 
James’s Square, S.W. i 
PresipENtT—Lord HOUGHTON, 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY, 
The Librar contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. ; 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to 
Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-1880), price 53. 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, . 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES, 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogu, 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, ‘psicxes 
BANBURY. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG, 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'’S DRESSING-BAGS, 


CATALOGUES POST-FREX. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 








| GOLD MEDAL. 
| Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 
Fee ceeee 
FRY'S qyrys CARACAS COCOA, 
- ‘A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA {RY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





PARKILING MORELLA, 
KS the new high-class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 
absolutely void of alcohol, from the pure juice of the 
famous Kentish Morel Cherry; sold in Champagne 
pints at 2!s per double dozen. Remittance with 
order; no booking. Not less than two dozen de- 
livered in London, or to any British Railway 
Station. Sample int bottle hy post for Is 6d. 
Special terms for philanthropic objects, bazaars, fétes, 
&e. Tho Trade supplied.—Apply to THOS. GRANT 
and SONS, Maidstone. Producers also of the popular 
Tonic Liquenrs, ‘* Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy,” 
“Grant’s Orange Cognac,” and © Grant’s Ginger 
Cognac,”’ the best of all remedies for disorders of the 
stomach. A bottle by post, as sample, for 43 10d, 
addressed to our London Office, 22 Walbrook, London, 
E.C. 





LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair, Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and IIs, 
22 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Though 
X good health is preferable to high honour, how 
regardless people often are of the former—how 
covetous of the latter! Many suffer their strength to 
drain away ere maturity is reached, through ignorance 
of the facility afforded by these incomparable Pills of 
checking the first untoward symptoms of derangement, 
and reinstating orcer without interfering in the least 
with their pleasure or pursuits. To the young 
especially it is important to maintain the highest 
jigestive efficiency, without which the growth is 
stunted, the muscles become lix, the fram> feeble, 
and the mind slothful. The removal of in ligestion 
by these Pills is so easy that none save tie most 








thonghtless would permit it tosap the springs of life. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW 
BOOKS. ° 


Second Edition, revised and corrected, 4to, cloth, price £2 4s. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. Watrer W. Skeat, 
M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Cambridge. 





Ato, price 2s 6d. 

SUPPLEMENT to the First Edition of an 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By the Rev. Wattrer W. Sxkeat, M.A., Elrington and 
Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 


Small 4to, in paper cover, price 10s. 

The ANCIENT PALM-LEAVES : containing 
the PRAGNA-PARAMITA-ARIDAYA-SUTRA and __ the 
USHNISHA-VIGAYA-DHARANI. Edited by F. Max Miter, 
M.A., and Benyiu Nansio, Hon. M.A., Oxon., Priest of the 
Eastern Hongwanzi in Japan. With an Appendix by Professor 
G. Biihler, C.1.E. Being Vol. I., Part I1I., of the Aryan Series 
of Anecdota Oxoniensia. 


Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 
the LAW of REAL PROPERTY, with Original Authorities. 
By Kenetm Epwarp Dicsy, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, late Vinerian Reader in English Law, and formerly Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, in the University of Oxford. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HOMER—ILIAD, Books I.—XII. With 
an Introduction, a brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. 
B. Monro, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, Honorary 
Doctor of Laws in the University of Glasgow. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 

C. SALLUSTI CRISPI: DE CONIURA- 
TIONE CATILINAE LIBER, DE BELLO IUGURTHINO 
LIBER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. Capzs, 
M.A., Fellow and Tetor of Hertford College, Reader in Ancient 
History. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

GERMAN CLASSICS. Edited, with 
English Notes, &c., by C. A. Bucnuem, Phil. Doc., F.C.P., 
Professor of the German Language and Literature in King’s 
College, London; Examiner to the University of New Zealand 
and to the Victoria University, Manchester ; sometime Examiner 
to the University of London. 


WILHELM TELL: a Drama by Schiller. 


Edition. With a Map. 


School 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORN} 
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Atall Libraries and Booksellers. 
ROWLAND GREY'S NEW HOLIDAY NOVEL. 
Crown &yo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 5s. 


IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND. 


“A summer novel in brevity, simplicity of plot, and liveliness of narration,”— 
Saturday Revicw. a: 

“The characters are fresh and bright. The book, which answers exactly to its 
title, is a creditable and promising one.’’—Pall Malt Gazette. 

“Wholesome and pleasant ; conceived with originality, and skilfully composed.” 
—Ilustrated London News. 

** Refined and nnexceptionable,’”—Academy. 

“The style is flowinz, the dialogue crisp, and the p'ctures of scenery good as 
photographs from life. This novel is a decided success,”’—Literary World, 

* Attractive for its vivid pictures of the Swiss country.” —Bell’s Life. 

“ His powers of description good.’’—Liverpool Albion. 

“Deserves welcome and recowmendation.”—Manche:ter Guardian. 

“ With excellent descriptions he has interwoven a charming stery of love and 
adventure.”’— Beiyast Northern Whig. 

“Scenes full of humour, pithos, and interest are described with a graphic pen.” 
—Continental Gazeite (Paris). 

“This delightful little novel sneeceds in striking a new vein of pathos and 
humour, and in nve-t’nz the land of lakes and mountaius with fresh interest 
and abiding charm.’—Deljian News (Brussels). 


















London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO 








_—_——____ — 


THE “MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 


_ NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Pinne. 
This process has been adopted hy her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 





Full particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merrida’e Street, Wolverhampton. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


sa i - = ‘ 

HANDBOOK—LONDON AS ITIS. A Complete Guide for 
Strangers and Visitors. Giving full Descriptions of all Places and Objects of 
Interest in the Metropolis, as well as Hotels, Restaurants, Railways, Omni- 
buses, Cabs, &c. Maps and Plans. 16mo, 3s 6d, 


HANDBOOK—ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Circuit 
20 miles round the Metropolis. Giving Particula f Railwa ati 
Hotels, &c. 2 Parts. Post 8vo,2ls. eT een 


HANDBOOK—ENGLAND and WALES. Describing the 
History and Objects of Interest of each Locality, as well as the Means of 
Access, Hote's, Lodgings, &c. Alphabetically arranged for the Use of Travel- 
lers, Map. Post 8vo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK—EASTERN COUNTIES—Chelmsford, Har- 
wich, Colchester, Malden, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, Cromer 
&c. Mapand Plans. Post 8vo, 12s. . 


HANDBOOK — KENT — Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, 


Rochester, Chatham, Map and Plans, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SUSSEX—Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, 


Hastings, Lewes, Arundel, Mapand Plan. Post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY and HANTS—Kingston, Croydon, 
Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New Forest, 
Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. Maps and Plans, Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON—Windsor, 
Eton, Reading, Aylesbury, Heuley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the Thames. 
Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 93. 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET— 
Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Br'stol, 
Taunton, &c. Map. Post 8vo, 12s, 


HANDROOK — DEVON — Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, 
Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, M ips 
and Plans. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK-— CORNWALL—Launceeston, Penzance, Fal- 


mouth, The Lizard, Land’s End, &c. Maps, Post 8vo, 63, 


HANDBOOK—GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER—Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, 
Malvern, Kidce: minster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map and Plans, 
post 8vo, 9. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES—Monmonth, Llandaff, 
Merthyr, Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and tho 
Wye, &e. May, post d5vo, 7s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND— 
Northampton, Pete: borcugh, Towcester, Daventry, Market Harborough, 
Kettering, Wellingboreugh, Thrap-ton, Stamford, Uppingham, Cakham, 
Maps, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and 
STAFFORD —Matleck, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, 
Dovedale, Ashborne, Southwel!, Mansfie'd, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, M« 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichtield, Walsall, Tamworth. Map, post 8vo, 9:. 






HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE —Shrews- 
bury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, 
Birkenhead. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 63. 


HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE—Warrington, Bury, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, 
Reehdale, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &. Maps and Plans, post Svo, 
7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK — YORKSHIRE — Doncaster, Hull, Selby, 
Peverley, Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, Hudderstield, Shedield. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND— 
Newcastle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, 
Shields, B_rwick, fynemouth, Alnwick. Map, post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND.—Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbots- 
ford, Glasgow, Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stirlmg, Arraa, the Clyde, Oban, 
Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine aud Trosachs, Caledonian Canal, In- 
verness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeeo, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Russ, and 
Sutherland. Maps and Plaus, post Svo, 9s. 

“Without disparagement to any other guides, it is safe to say that none of 
hem excel the new edition of Murray’s Handbook to Scotland. Though full of 
detail, it is not too buiky, is well printed, and abundantly supplied with useful 
maps and plans. The arrangement is most convenient, and its completeness 
quite wonderful. We have te-ted it in all directions, and never failed to tind 
what we songht for. Many little gems of beauty on out-of-the-way routes find 
their proper place, and the tcurist should by no means omit to attend to the 
small-type pa: agraphs which he wil! tind bracketed on nearly every page. The 
editor is enthusiastic with discrimination, and has mastered ail the assvciations, 
historical, legendary, aud literary, which cluster round every stream and ivch, 
mountain and glen, of the land of Scott and Burns.’’—Times. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND.— Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Gal- 
way, Wesford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Glengarriif, Bantry, 
&c. Maps and Pians, post 8vo, 1Us. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS © 


ISSUED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 








INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, | 


“ The authors have been carefully selected, and the information conveyed is generally both useful and trustworthy.”—The Times, 

*« Among the actual results of the opening of the Health Exhibition, not the least important is the issue of a series of Official Handbooks that practic 
illustrate the science of health in all its manifold aspects...... The general excellence of the first instalment of these handbooks promises well for the value ai 
completeness of the series ; while the price at which they are issued should assure the success they merit.’’—Saturday Review. 





This day, demy 4to, illuminated cloth, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


The CHANGES and DEVELOPMENT of CIVIL COSTUME in 


ENGLAND from the CONQUEST to the REGENCY. With 24 Full-page Coioured Illustrations. By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
*,* This work forms a most elegant and su table gift as a souvenir of the Health Exhibition. 


ONE SHILLING HANDBOOKS. i 


HEALTH in the VILLAGE. Illustrated. By H. W.| ‘SOUR DUTY” in RELATION to HEALTH. By G. VY, 
Actanp, C.B., M.D., —, 1s. sil ailaialadiad a a Poors, M.D., F.R.C.P. 1s. 
“ Discusses the insanitary conditions which have hitherto prevailed......and gives ** Dr. Poore has manazed to seize upon fresh aspects of the subjects tf 
eee of the most approved forms of cottages of modern in- | of in his five chapters, and to invest them with new interest.""—/INimoe. = 


HEALTHY NURSERIES and BEDROOMS, including the| INFECTIOUS DISEASE and its PREVENTION. By 
LYING-IN ROOM. Ey Mrs. GuapsTone. 1s. wen! a ate eels ‘ ‘ . : ° 
“A book of sound and practical teaching.” —Times. Contains as much definite and exact information about infection as could 
4 well be compressed within its limits.”—Times. 
HEALTHY and UNHEALTHY HOUSES in TOWN and) acorpENTAL INJURIES: their Relief and Immediate 








B.A., &. Illustrated, Is. Treatment. How to Prevent Accidents becoming Serious. By JAMES CANTLIE, 
.** An excellent account of healthy and unhealthy houses. and of the best modes M.A., M.B., F.R.0.8, Illustrated, 1s. 
of water supply and sewage disposal for the country.”’—Times. ‘Mr, Cantlie supplies his readers with a rough but suffic'ent sketch of human 


anatomy, with a clear account of the principles which must be torne in mind in 
HEALTHY SCHOOLS. By CHARLES E. PaGeEt, M.R.C.S. 1s. handling or in removing wounded persons, and with descriptions of all manner 


“The principles which he enunciates are generally sound and valuable...... of extemporised splints and other apparatus...... Such a book cannot fail to be, 
Especially called for in the present state of the education controversy.”-—Times. usefal.’”’—Times. 


HEALTHY FURNITURE and DECORATION. By|AMBULANCE ORGANIZATION, EQUIPMENT, and 
Rosenrt W. Epts, F.S.A. Illustrated, 1s TRANSPORT. By Surgeon-Major G. J. H. Evatt, M.D. Illustrated, 1s. 

** Colonel Edis repeats and enforces much that he has previously said and| — « yyy} of detail......Will enable any who follow its descriptions to understand 

written.” —Times. the difficulties which have to be overcome in the transport of wounded soldiers.” 


HEALTH in the WORKSHOP. Illustrated. By Jawes B.|—"'"* 


Lakeman, Esq, 1s. CLEANSING STREETS and WAYS in the METROPOLIS, 
“Intended to inform the artisan and operative classes with regard to the and LARGE CITIES. By W. Booru Scorr, M.I.C.E, 1s. 
special dangers which they incur in their several callings...... And the provisions 
which have been made for their greater security.’’—Times. FIRES and FIRE BRIGADES. Illustrated. By Captain E. 


M. Suaw, C.B. 1s 

4 a | ’ . . 

ON VENTILATION, WARMING, and LIGHTING for “ Written in Captain Shaw’s well-known trenchant and vigorous style......con- 
DOMESTIC USE. By Captain Dovetas-Gaxron, 0.B.,F.R.S. Lilustrated, ls. | tains much description of a highiy interesting kind.”—Times, 

“The author is thoroughly familiar with the subject...... His Handbook is 
bronght fully up to date in respect of the best appliances for all these purposes.” | LEG AL OBLIGATIONS in respect to DWELLINGS of the 
—Times. POOR. By Harry Durr, B.A. With Preface by ArtHur Couen, Q.C,, 

*,* The above Handbooks form Volume I. of HEALTH in the DWELLING, M.P. 1s, 
which, with a Preface by Sir Henry Actanp, K.C.B., F.R.S., will be published in An admirable summary of the existing state of the law with regard to 


afew days. 7s 6d. insanitary dwellings and to overcrowding.”’—Times, 
PHYSIOLOGY of DIGESTION and the DIGESTIVE | ATHLETICS; or, Physical Exercise and Recreation. Part 
ORGANS. Illustrated. By ArtHur GamGeEr, F.R.S, (In the press. I. By the Rev. Epmonp Warre, M.A. Illustrated, 1s. 


DIET in RELATION to HE ALTH and WORK. Illustrated. ‘The Rev. E. Warre makes out a strong case in favour of areasonable devotion 
1s. 


P 4 to games of strength and skill...... His estimate of the value of games and of the 

By A. Wynter Brrtu, M.R.C.S., F.C.8., &e. _ | place which they should hold among the occupations of boys seems to be neither 
“Every page is an admirable specimen of condensed statement...... Mr. Blyth is | unreasonable nor exaggerated.’’—Times. 

always clear, even when dealing with abstruse subjects; he is always practical 


and never redurndant.”’—Times. ATHLETICS: Cricket, Football, Lawn Tennis, and Health. 
On the PRINCIPLES of COOKING. By S. BerpMore, Esq. Part II. By the Hon. E, Lytrieton, M.A., und Gerarp F, Coss, M.A. 1s. 
Is. DRESS, and its RELATION to HEALTH and CLIMATE. 


‘* Will interest and amuse many readers.”—Times, y E. W. Gopwin, F.8.A. Ilustrated, ls, 
“The author takes us back to the very beginning of things .....and descends 
FOOD and COOKERY for INFANTS and INVALIDS. By from that remote time to find firmer ground among the ancient Egyptians. From 
CaTHERINE JANE Woop. With an Introductory Chapter by W. B. CHEADLE, | them he proceeds to the Assyrians, the Greeks, the Romans, and finally to the 





M.D. Is. dress of, modern Europe......The little volume is abundantly illustrated.’”—Times. 
“* Contains......much that is true and useful to be known.”—Times, FERMENTATION. By Dr. D ll a 
-» By Dr. Ductavx. ustrated. 
ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. By Joun L. W. Tuvpicuvm, M.D., [In the press. 
&e. 1s, 


“ Not only are the products of the great wine-producing countries described, PUBLIC HEALTH LABORATORY WORK. Part I. With 
but also the wines of Greece and Cyprus, of America and Australia. Even the | Catalogue as Appendix. By W. Watson Cuerne, F.R.C.S. [In the press. 
humble home-made wiaes of old-fashioned farmhouses are not omitted.’’—Times, | 

‘PUBLIC HEALTH LABORATORY WORK. PartII. B 
WATER and WATER SUPPLIES; and UNFERMENTED | sw. BG. Conrtzxn, M.A., M.D., F.R.0.P., and C. E, Cassat, F.1.C, F.C.S. 7 


BEVERAGES. By Joun Attrietp, Ph.D., F.RS., &. 1s. | [In the press. 
“ An exceedingly valuable condensation of the facts with which it deals, and | a 
explains the whole question of the sources of water, and of its chief purposes in , LONDON WATER SUPPLY. By Colonel Sir Francis 
nature, in a very clear and accurate manner.” —Times, Botton, C.E. 1s. 


SALT and other CONDIMENTS. By J.G. Mayrey, M.A.'SCHOOLS of ART: their Origin, History, Work, and 


Influence. By JoHN SPaRKES, Is. 
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